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The Economic Experiment 
in the United States 


The International Labour Office has just published a volume‘ 
containing the texts of the principal legislative measures 
fundamental to the National Recovery Programme in the United 
States, and having a more or less direct bearing on industry and 
labour, together with a number of Industrial Codes adopted 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act. In connection with 
this volume, and pending the preparation of more detailed 
studies dealing with special aspects of the experiment, it has 
been thought useful to publish the following brief survey of the 
National Recovery Programme and of the machinery and 
methods being put into operation. 


HE economic experiment at present being conducted in the 
United States is remarkable in many respects : for its scope, 

for its originality, for its manifold ramifications, but most of all 
perhaps for its unexpectedness. It may safely be said that never 
have such fundamental economic changes been attempted unac- 
companied by any correspondingly fundamental political change. 
The explanation of this phenomenon lies in the main in three 
major factors. To some extent the present measures are the 
outcome of a gradual evolution of thoughts and methods.? In 
part they are a manifestation of the American temper and 
psychology, with its readiness for experiment and propensity to 
sudden, almost violent, swings of opinion. But in the main it 
arises out of an extraordinary economic situation, a decline from 
a height of prosperity never previously obtained by any country 
to a condition of economic prostration almost unparalleled in 
time of peace. It would be a cardinal error to conceive of the 
National Recovery programme in its present form as merely an 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice: National Recovery Measures in the United 
States. Studies and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 19. Geneva, 
1983. vir + 224 pp. Price 3s. 6d.; $1. For fuller particulars as to the con- 
tents of the volume see below under “‘ Book Notes ”’. 

® Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1988, pp. 499-517 : 
“ Recent Social Trends in the United States. ” 
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emergency expedient. But unquestionably it arose to a great 
extent out of the abnormal economic conditions of the times, 
and some brief consideration of what these conditions were is 
pre-requisite to any comprehension of the programme as it 
stands. 

Between the autumn of 1929 and the early spring of 1933 the 
economic position of citizens of the United States underwent a 
drastic transformation. A few scattered facts and figures may 
serve to illustrate how shattering a blow was dealt to the whole 
basis of individual economic security and well-being. 

Employment, payrolls and wholesale prices furnish perhaps 
the most significant indexes of the condition of the working and 
producing population. As regards employment, the index, which 
in March 1929 stood at 98.6 (1926 = 100), by March 1933 was 
down to 55.1. In all, it was estimated that throughout the 
country some twelve to fourteen million would-be workers were 
unemployed. Payrolls, by reason of wage reductions, short-time 
working and absence of overtime, had fallen still further, from 
103.9 in March 1929 to 33.4 in March 1933. The wholesale price 
index registered a marked regression, from 95.3 in 1929 to 60.2 
in March 1933. Farm prices fell still further, from 104.9 as an 
average of 1929 to a low level in February 1933 of 40.9, and in 
March 1933 of 42.8. 

The catastrophic decline in economic security and the standard 
of living thus represented was matched to some extent by a 
corresponding decline in total output. Industrial production fell 
to approximately half its previous volume, and in certain basic 
industries to a far greater extent. The production index of pig 
iron, which in March 1929 was at 108.4, in March 1933 was 
at 16.8. The output of steel ingots declined to approximately the 
same extent, from 111.6 to 19.5. In the automobile industry, 
output, which had stood at 132.7 at the beginning of the period, 
was at 27.0 in March 1933. 

Other industrial indexes showed similar and sometimes still 
more accentuated movements. Building contracts awarded, which 
in 1929 averaged between $400 and $500 million a month, by 
1933 had shrunk to approximately one-eighth of that volume. 
Merchandise exports and imports alike shrank in terms of dollars 
to one-quarter of their former volume. Net profits of 1,520 
corporations amounted in 1929 to over $4,000 million, represent- 
ing a return of 12.8 per cent. upon their net worth. In 1932, a 
similar group of 1,410 corporations showed a net deficit of over 
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$100 million. In 1932, the 165 Class I steam railroads had a 
combined deficit of approximately $153 million, as compared 
with a net profit of $897 million in 1929. 

This decline in general prosperity found an even more marked 
expression in the movement upon the Stock Exchange. In 
September 1929 the index of common stocks stood at 225 
(1926 = 100). By March 1933 it had fallen to 43. When it is 
remembered how large a proportion of American business and 
the American public was involved in stock market transactions, 
the amount of distress selling, the shrinkage of capital and the 
reduction of assets thus represented make up a formidable total 
of loss. 

In agriculture the decline in farm prices already referred to 
had an accentuated effect upon the farmers’ standard of living, 
in view of the far less considerable decline in retail prices. 
Already in 1929 the position of farmers in this respect was not 
good. In 1919 and 1920 the ratio of prices received by farmers 
for farm products to prices paid for retail commodities was 
around 100, this being approximately the same as the average 
of the years 1910-1914. By 1929 this ratio had sunk to 89 ; that 
is to say, the purchasing power of farm products in terms of 
retail products was only about nine-tenths of what it had 
previously been. By March 1933 this ratio had declined to 50. 
Furthermore, the position of farmers was made still more critical 
by the fact that to a great extent their lands were mortgaged, 
and the service of these mortgages expressed in money was 
rendered correspondingly more onerous by the fall in prices of 
farm products. Nor was the indebtedness problem by any means 
confined to the farming population. It is estimated that in 
March 1933 the mortgages upon homes in the United States 
amounted to $21,000 million, and in many cases the decline in 
value of everything except money made it almost impossible for 
the home owners to meet the services upon these mortgages. 

Towards the close of 1932 and the beginning of 1933 the 
position was made still’ worse by the rapid increase in bank 
failures. In the early spring of 1933 the feeling was rapidly 
growing that no funds left with banks could be looked upon as 
secure, and at the time of the change of Administration at the 
beginning of March a general bank holiday had to be declared. 
Added to all these economic factors there was a psychological 
depression of the first magnitude. A country fundamentally 
pragmatic in its outlook, holding the view that that is true which 
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works, when nothing works necessarily finds itself at a loss 
where to turn. 
q These various factors—social, industrial, agricultural, financial 
| and psychological—acted and reacted one upon another with 
: increasing effect as the depression wore on. At first there was 
no very general agreement as to the immediate causes of the 
decline and it was commonly regarded as a phase of the business 
cycle. Government and private business adopted policies calculated 
to tide over the period which might elapse before a return of 
prosperity. But as the depression continued and the cumulative 
effect of its various features caused weak points of the economic 
structure to give way, hope of a quasi-automatic restoration of 
activity was gradually lost and a deep-seated conviction gained 
: ground that more positive measures were required. The banking 
| collapse, coinciding with the change in Administration, found 
3 Congress and the country ripe for fundamental changes. The 
orthodox had been completely discredited. The country was 
economically prostrate. New methods, unorthodox though they 
might appear, waited only upon bold leadership to spring into 
being upon all sides. 
























The economic experiment in the United States centres around 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and Emergency Farm Mortgage Act. There are 
a dozen or more other measures of varying importance, forming 
part of the programme’; but all that is most typical and most 












1 The list of measures making up the Recovery Programme in the order of their 

















F, adoption is as follows : 

{ Emergency Banking Act (Public 1) 
Economy Act (Public 2 
Act amending the National Prohibition Act (Public 3 
Unemployment Relief Act (Public 5) 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and Emergency Farm Mortgage Act (Public 10) 
Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 (Public 15) 

Tennessee Valley Authority Act (Public 17) 

: Securities Act of 1933 (Public 22) 

{ National Employment Service Act (Public 30) 

; Act authorising Reconstruction Finance Corporation Aid to 

Insurance Companies and Regulating R.F.C. Loans (Public 35) 

Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 (Public 48) 
Banking Act of 1933 (Public 66) 
National Industrial Recovery Act (Public 67) 
Emergency Railroad Transportation Act (Public 68) 
Farm Credit Act of 1933 (Public 75) 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1934 (Public 78) 
Resolution repealing the Gold Clause (Public Resolution 10) 






(The foregoing titles are not all official short titles but are in some cases 
those used by the National Industrial Conference Board in its recent publication : 
Economic Reconstruction Legislation of 1933 (New York, 1988; $2.50).) 
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important in the whole of the Recovery Legislation is represented 
in these two Acts. 


THe NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY AcT 


The first part of the National Industrial Recovery Act deals 
with the codes of fair competition to be adopted by each 
individual industry. These codes have two main objects in view : 
industrial self-government and improvement in the conditions of 
workers designed, among other things, to bring production and 
consumption into better balance, and so stimulate business 
activity and employment. The essential purpose behind them 
may best be expressed in the words of a statement made by 
President Roosevelt in the American Federationist* : 


No business which depends for existence on paying less than 
living wages to its workers has any right to continue in this country. 
By “ business ” I mean the whole of commerce as well as the whole 
of industry ; by workers I mean all workers — the white-collar class 
as well as the men in overalls ; and by living w I mean more than 
a bare subsistence level — I mean the wages of decent living. 

Decent living, widely spread among our 125,000,000 people, 
eventually means the opening up to industry of the richest market 
which the world has known. It is the only way to utilise the so-called 
excess capacity of our industrial plants. 

The idea is simply for employers to hire more men to do the existing 
work by reducing the aa of each man’s work and at the same 
time paying a living wage for the shorter week. 

No employer and no group of less than all employers in a single 
trade oan do this alone and continue to live in business competition. 
But if all employers in each trade now band themselves faithfully 
in these modern guilds — without exception — and agree to act 
together and at once none will be hurt and millions of workers, so long 
deprived of the right to earn their bread in the sweat of their labour, 
can raise their heads again. The challenge of this law is whether we 
can sink selfish interest and present a solid front against a common 


peril. 

It is a challenge to industry which has long insisted that, given the 
right to act in unison, it could do much for the general good which 
has hitherto been unlawful. From to-day it has that right. 


A programme having these objects in view necessarily 
involves a certain amount of Government intervention. The 
National Industrial Recovery Act requires the trade associations 
of producers in the different industries to meet together and agree 
upon a code of fair competition for their industry. If they do 
not choose to do this, or cannot agree upon a code, the President 
of the United States has power, under the Act, to impose a code 





1 American Federationist, July 1933, pp. 681-682 : “ An Industrial Covenant.”’ 
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upon them. He has likewise the power to license business enter- 
prises, and to withdraw such licence (thereby preventing the 
business from operating) in the event of failure to comply with 
a code duly adopted. These codes are exempt from the provisions 
of the anti-trust laws, thus leaving business men free, within 
fairly wide limits, to take the steps necessary to ensure that unfair 
practices between competitors shall be eliminated. 


The Labour Clauses 


The improvements in the position of workers laid down in 
the National Industrial Recovery Act to be embodied in the codes 
concern collective bargaining, hours, wages and other conditions 
of labour. The clause concerning collective bargaining is of very 
special importance. It runs as follows : 


Sec. 7 (a). Every code of fair competition, agreement, and license 
— prescribed, or issued under this title shall contain the 
fol eo conditions : (1) That employees shall have the right to orga- 
nise and bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion 
of employers of labour, or their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organisation or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective a or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion; (2) That no employee and no one seeking employment s be 
required as a condition of employment to join any company union 
or to refrain from joining, organising or assisting a labour organisation 
of his own choosing. ia 

This clause which, as already mentioned, must be embodied 
in every code, has proved a major point of controversy. In all 
but one of the codes so far adopted it appears precisely as 
worded in the National Industrial Recovery Act, without addition 
or modification of any sort. In the code for the automobile 
industry, however, a sentence was added to this provision, to the 
following effect : 

Without in any way attempting to qualify or modify, by interpre- 
tation, the foregoing requirement of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, employers in this industry may exercise their right to select, 


retain or advance employees on the basis of individual merit, without 
regard to their membership or non-membership in any organisation. 


The Labour Advisory Board, set up under the National 
Recovery Administration, gave its approval to the code contain- 
ing this sentence, but with the stipulation that “no section or 
sentence contained therein modifies or changes section 7 (a) ”, 
and that the sentence in question “ does not establish a precedent 
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to be followed in the preparation or acceptance of any other 
code” . 

As regards hours of work the provisions embodied in the first 
fourteen codes adopted show various differences of detail, it 
being necessary to provide for the special circumstances of each 
industry. In the main, however, the maximum hours of work 
lie between 35 and 40 per week, with a certain tendency towards 
40 as normal. The wage provisions lay down minimum standards 
only. In some instances these are different for different districts. 
In a few cases elaborate wage schedules are set up for the 
different classes of workers. In no case, however, as indeed is 
specifically laid down by the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
are maximum wage rates fixed. As regards other conditions of 
labour, the most important provision which finds a place in all 
of the codes is that concerning child labour. In most cases it is 
simply stated that employment of minors under sixteen is not 
permitted in the industry in question. 

In addition to the codes already adopted by various industries, 
there is the President’s Re-employment Agreement (the so- 
called “ Blanket Code”), to which a large number of industries 
and individual producers have voluntarily subscribed with more 
or less important changes in certain of the provisions. Here also 


the collective bargaining clause, the fixing of maximum hours of 
work and of minimum wages and the abolition of child labour 
are the major features. 


The Public Works Programme 


The second main division of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act provides for the setting on foot of public works on a 
large scale, an appropriation of $3,300 million being made for 
this purpose. The Act sets up a Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works to allocate these funds to States, municipaiities 
and other public bodies for various types of work, including 
housing and slum clearance. It likewise makes certain specific 
grants for highways and similar purposes. Provision is made for 
the financing of these works in two ways, the Secretary of the 
Treasury being authorised to borrow under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, while new taxation is imposed with the object of giving 
the necessary financial soundness to the whole scheme. 

Owing to the inherent difficulties of putting a public works 
programme into action rapidly—in particular the need for super- 
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vising all such schemes in order to prevent waste of public 
money—the progress made with this part of the Recovery 
programme has not been rapid. The latest information available 
shows that by the middle of October 1933 nearly two-thirds of 
this sum had been allocated to definite public works projects. 
The amount which had actually been spent was very much less. 
At the beginning of October it was estimated to be about 
$133 million. 











In addition to these two main features, the National Industrial 
Recovery Act grants special powers to the President for dealing 
{ with the petroleum industry, and provides $25 million for making 
i loans and otherwise aiding in the purchase of subsistence home- 
steads. This latter provision is designed to assist in facilitating 
the redistribution of excess population in industrial centres. 
The National Industrial Recovery Act is, in form, a temporary 
measure to continue in operation for two years. One important 
clause, the provision for licensing business undertakings, lapses 
after one year only. On the other hand, from the general 
conduct of the National Recovery Administration, and from 
specific statements made by the President of the United States, it 
is evident that the industrial changes being effected under this 
Act are looked upon as having a far greater degree of permanency 
than would be suggested by the terms of the Act itself. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT AND EMERGENCY 
FarM MortTGAGE Act 








Se SS 





This measure consists of three parts. The first part, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, deals with the organised restriction 
of production of certain agricultural commodities. The second 
part, known as the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act, provides for 
the re-financing of farm mortgages. The third part confers wide 
monetary and financial powers upon the President. 

The devices adopted for restricting agricultural production 
di include a special scheme for restricting cotton acreage and 

dealing with the Government's stocks of cotton, and a general 
method for controlling output of certain other basic products 
should the need arise. The device for disposing of the Govern- 
ment cotton stocks and restricting cotton production is relatively 
simple. Any cotton producer who consents to restrict his acreage 
under cotton by 30 per cent. or more is given an option upon 


eS ae 
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the Government stocks at the price paid by the Government. He 
can thus either take the cotton from the Government stocks to 
supply his customers or sell his holding of these stocks if and 
when the price rises above the price paid by the Government, 
It is estimated that as a result of the cotton restriction scheme 
between eleven and twelve million acres of cotton of this year’s 
crop have been ploughed in. 

The more general method of restricting production applies to 
wheat, cotton, field corn (maize), hogs, rice, tobacco, milk and 
milk products. The scheme in outline is this. The Secretary of 
Agriculture may, by voluntary agreement with the producers, 
restrict the production of any of these crops, paying compensa- 
tion to the producers in question. The expense thus incurred is 
to be defrayed by a tax upon the first “ processors” of these 
commodities, that is to say, the first in the line of manufacturers 
working them up into finished products. The amount of this 
tax is to be determined by the difference between the current 
farm price of the commodity in question and its fair exchange 
value ; the latter being defined as the price that will give to the 
commodity the same purchasing power with respect to the 
articles farmers buy as it had during the pre-war period, August 
1909 to July 1914 (except in the case of tobacco, for which the 
base period is August 1919 to July 1929). On the other hand, 
should the consequent tendency towards increased costs and 
prices tend to check consumption and result in the accumulation 
of surplus stocks, or in the depression of the farm price of the 
commodity, this tax may be reduced. Furthermore, substitute 
products, if they can be shown to be benefiting from the opera- 
tion of the processing tax, may themselves become liable to 
similar taxation. Finally, all imported products of the type 
subject to the tax, or of a type interfering with the sale of the 
products in question, are likewise liable to the processing tax ; 
and provision is made for the refund of tax paid on exported 
articles. These taxes are imposable for one year at a time only, 
the yearly period varying with the nature of the crop. 

The second main division of the Act, known as the Emergency 
Farm Mortgage Act, provides for the issue of bonds up to 
$2,000 million to take over mortgages from their present holders, 
thereby easing the pressure of indebtedness upon the farmers, 
many of whom with farm prices at the low level reached in the 
spring of 1933 were totally unable to meet their liabilities. In 
this same part of the Act $100 million are made available to 
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provide for the orderly liquidation of joint stock land banks, 
and $200 million as loans to farmers to re-finance indebted- 
ness, provide working capital and re-purchase foreclosed farm 
property. 

The third part of the Act is, in effect, a separate measure 
having no more to do with agriculture as such than with any 
other part of the economic system. Its provisions, however, are 
of the very greatest importance, and at the time of writing 
constitute the most uncertain feature in the whole of the 
Recovery programme. They authorise the President : 












(a) To ordex open-market purchases on the part of the 
Federal Reserve system to the extent of $3,000 million, that is 
to say, in very broad terms they give the President the power to 
put $3,000 additional currency and credit into circulation via the 
security market. 


(b) To issue $3,000 million United States notes, i.e. to swell 
the currency by that amount of paper money. 









(c) To reduce the weight of gold in the dollar by 50 per cent., 
in other words to devalue the dollar as against countries on the 
gold standard up to an amount equal to half its former parity. 





rast SEP at ad eee 8 te FSS oe — 







(d) To coin silver at a fixed rate to gold, and to accept silver 
in part payment of war debts. 







By the end of November 1933 the exchange value of the 
| dollar had been allowed to decline some 40 per cent. as against 
} gold standard countries, but this de facto decline has not been 
: recognised as an official devaluation. Furthermore, the British 
4 Government has availed itself of the opportunity of making part 
i payment of war debts in silver. But apart from these two partial 
4 uses of the powers conferred under this part of the Act, the vast 
potentialities opened up have so far been held in reserve. 














The National Industrial Recovery Act and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and Emergency Farm Mortgage Act, while so 
different in form and content, have one main feature in common 
—the determination no longer to accept the automatic working 
of the economic system but to take over the controls and operate 
them. Their fundamental object is to increase the volume of 
active purchasing power, to get money and goods into active 
circulation once again, and so to restore business activity and 
employment. 
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Thus section 1 of the National Industrial Recovery Act reads 
as follows : 


A national emergency productive of widespread unemployment 
and disorganisation of industry, which burdens inter-State and foreign 
commerce, affects the public welfare, and undermines the standards 
of living of the American people, is hereby declared to exist. It is 
hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to remove obstructions 
to the free flow of inter-State and foreign commerce which tend to 
diminish the amount thereof; and to provide for the general welfare 
by promoting the organisation of industry for the purpose of co-opera- 
tive action among trade groups, to induce and maintain united action 
of labour and ment under adequate governmental sanctions 
and supervision, to eliminate unfair competitive practices, to promote 
the fullest possible utilisation of the present productive capacity of 
industries, to avoid undue restriction of production (except as may 
be temporarily required), to increase the consumption of industrial 
and agricultural products by increasing purchasing power, to reduce 
and relieve unemployment, to improve standards of labour, and other- 
wise to rehabilitate industry and to conserve natural resources. 


The opening paragraph of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
declares : 
That the present acute economic emergency being in part the conse- 


quence of a severe and increasing ny between the prices of 
agricultural and other commodities, which disparity has largely 


destroyed the purchasing power of farmers for industrial products, 


has broken down the orderly exchange of commodities, and has 
seriously impaired the agricultural assets supporting the national 
credit structure, it is hereby declared that these conditions in the 
basic industry of agriculture have affected transactions in agricultural 
commodities with a national public interest, have burdened and 
obstructed the normal currents of commerce in such commodities, 
and render imperative the immediate enactment of title I of this Act. 


The whole spirit behind these Acts is that an emergency 
exists, comparable with a national invasion, and that all the 
forces of the community are to be mobilised against it. 


OTHER RECOVERY MEASURES 


Around the nucleus of the N.R.A. and the A.A.A., as the two 
central Acts are commonly termed, there are three or four 
important groups of- measures, all more or less connected with 
the central effort for the organisation of industry and the organ- 
isation of agriculture. 

The group placed first by President Roosevelt in a radio 
speech to the country describing the National Recovery pro- 
gramme is that of the re-establishment of the public finances. 
The three Acts, apart from the National Industrial Recovery 
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Act, chiefly relating to this measure are the Economy Act, the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 1934, and ‘the Act 
amending the National Prohibition Act. The Economy Act deals 
chiefly with the question of payments to war veterans and the 
remuneration of Government employees. Payments to veterans 
are limited, with few exceptions, to persons disabled as a result 
of disease or injury incurred or aggravated on active service 
(whereas an allowance had formerly been granted to veterans 
whose disabilities were not due to active service) and powers are 
given permitting general reductions in the amount of these 
payments. The Independent Offices Appropriation Act provides 
that such reductions shall not exceed 25 per cent. The second 
part of the Economy Act makes provision for reduction in 
salaries of Government officers and employees to an amount not 
exceeding 15 per cent., the reduction in question to be based upon 
the decline in the cost of living. The third part of this Act 
provides for further economies by the reorganisation of executive 
departments. The Act amending the National Prohibition Act is 
relevant here only inasmuch as it provides for the taxation of 
beverages made legal under this Act. 

There follows a second group of measures dealing with 
unemployment and relief—the Unemployment Relief Act, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933, and the National E:mploy- 
ment Service Act. The Unemployment Relief Act authorises the 
President to provide for the employment of unemployed citizens 
of the United States on construction, maintenance and similar 
work in connection with afforestation, flood prevention and soil 
erosion, and on other tasks of a like nature. The President is 
authorised to provide for the housing of persons so employed, 
and for furnishing them with subsistence, clothing, medical 
attendance, and cash allowances. The Federal Emergency Relief 
Act of 1933 sets up a Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
empowered to make grants to States to aid them in meeting the 
cost of furnishing unemployment relief, each State being entitled 
to grants equal to one-third of the amount it is expending. 
Additional aid may be given if the combined funds are found to 
be insufficient. The Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
ceases to exist on the expiration of two years. The National 
Employment Service Act has, as its task, to develop a national 
system of employment offices, to assist in establishing State 
systems and to co-ordinate the work of public employment 
agencies throughout the country. 
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A third very vital group of measures concerns money and 
finance. The Emergency Banking Act gave the President wide 
powers to meet the national emergency existing at the time when 
the Administration took office. Among other features of this 
Act, the Comptroller of the Currency is empowered to take over 
a bank and make any necessary reorganisation and liquidation ; 
national banking associations are permitted to issue preferred 
stuck for the purpose of obtaining funds ; and provision is made 
for the issue of Treasury notes to banks against certain eligible 
assets. The Banking Act of 1933 is a more permanent measure 
which makes a large number of modifications in the banking 
system of the United States. In particular, it widens the member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve system by admitting mutual savings 
banks ; prohibits, with certain exceptions, the payment of 
interest on demand deposits; provides for the regulation of 
interest rates on time deposits ; separates commercial banks and 
affiliated houses doing security business ; and creates a Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation to guarantee bank deposits. The 
Securities Act of 1933 places restrictions upon the use of the 
mails for selling or delivering securities ; makes provision for the 
furnishing of detailed information concerning new security 
issues and foreign securities; and sets up a corporation to 
safeguard the interests of foreign security holders. The Act 
relating to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation authorises the 
Corporation, which was set up by the previous Administration, 
“to subscribe for preferred stock and purchase the capital notes 
of insurance companies’. It also lays down that the Corporation 
shall not make, renew or extend any loan to any company paying 
excessive compensation to any of its officers or employees. On 
the whole, the work of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has been considerably limited by the National Recovery pro- 
gramme, but it is still used very largely as an intermediary in 
the financing of various schemes. 

Among other measures coming under the general title of 
money and finance must be noted the Resolution repealing the 
Gold Clause, which lays down that contracts providing for 
payment in gold may be discharged by payment in dollars ; the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933, which has as its object to furnish credit 
facilities for farmers ; and the Home Owners Loan Act of 1933, 
designed to re-finance mortgages upon homes. 

Finally, there are two miscellaneous measures which require 
to be noted, one dealing with a particular industry, and the other 
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with a particular area. The Emergency Railroad Transportation 
Act provides for the appointment of a Federal Co-ordinator of 
Transportation, whose chief duty is to co-ordinate railroad 
activities so as to avoid unnecessary duplication, and to promote 
financial re-organisation with a view to reduction of fixed 
expenses. The Tennessee Valley Authority Act is described in 
the official summary as an Act “ to improve the navigability and 
to provide for the flood control of the Tennessee Valley ; to 
provide for re-forestation and the proper use of marginal lands 
in the Tennessee Valley ; to provide for the agricultural and 
industrial development of said Valley ; to provide for the national 
defence by the creation of a corporation for the operation of 
Government properties at and near Muscle Shoals in the State of 
Alabama.” Among other things it authorises the Authority to 
engage in the manufacture and sale of fixed nitrogen and 
fertilisers. 


CoNCLUSION 


The foregoing summary description of the National Recovery 
measures in the United States necessarily gives only a very 
inadequate conception of the machinery and methods being put 
into operation, and none at all of the spirit animating them. In 
all, ten main administrative divisions have been set up under 
the national Executive Council. There is, first of all, the National 
Industrial Recovery Administration itself, regulating and directing 
the codes of fair competition, together with the “ Blanket Code ” 
for industries where codes have not yet been approved. The 
Emergency Public Works Administration is engaged in directing 
the expenditure of the $3,300 million voted for public works. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Administration has charge of the 
farm relief projects, including the control of crop production and 
levying of taxes on processors of farm products. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration is directing the allocation of 
$500 million voted as direct grants to States for unemployment 
relief. A Civilian Conservation Corps, established under the 
provisions of the Unemployment Relief Act, and numbering over 
320,000 men, is engaged upon the work of re-forestation and 
other conservation projects. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is in charge of the task of making loans to banks, insurance 
companies and other financial institutions, and to railroads ; and 
in general, is financing. many of the Recovery projects. The 
Federal Farm Credit Administration. is directing the farm credit 
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activities, including the $2,000 million farm mortgage re-financ- 
ing programme. The Federal Home Loan Bank Board is similarly 
engaged in re-financing mortgages of small home owners. The 
Transportation Administration is co-ordinating economic adjust- 
ment among the railroads. The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
developing hydro-electric power at Muscle Shoals and exploring 
the industrial possibilities of the Valley thus furnished with 
power. In addition there are a large number of subsidiary bodies, 
too numerous to mention, working under one or other of these 
main divisions. 

How far this machinery and these measures will succeed in 
overcoming present depression and establishing the base of 
future prosperity it is at present impossible to say. Of the 
Recovery programme in its entirety the President of the United 
States has declared that it constitutes not “ just a collection of 
haphazard schemes, but rather the orderly component parts of 
a connected, logical whole”. Critics have accused the President 
of inconsistency and the merest opportunism, and have stigmatised 
the measures themselves as unworkable, ineffective and in many. 
cases actively dangerous. On such matters the final verdict must 
lie with the judgment of events. For the present it is enough to 
observe that, as is evident from the brief sketch given of the 
economic position of the country in the spring of 1933, the 
Recovery measures grew very largely out of the conditions of the 
time. Some indications are visible of their first effects. From 
March to July business activity, as reflected by industrial 
production, increased with quite unusual rapidity ; and, though 
certain sensitive indicators have fallen sharply since July, the 
indexes of payrolls and employment have continued to increase. 
Thus some measure of success has been achieved. Whether the 
initial improvement will persist and whether the ultimate objec- 
tives of the programme will be successfully attained are questions 
which no observer can as yet pretend to answer. What is, how- 
ever, clear is that the measures taken mark a far-reaching change 
in the economic and social system of the United States. And 
there can be no question of the importance for the world as a 
whole of the American attempt to organise recovery. 
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3 Some years ago the prominent Norwegian social politician 
| Johan Castberg (who died in 1926) gave an account in this 
Review of Norwegian legislation on conciliation and arbitration 
! in labour disputes.* Since then various changes have been made 
in the relevant legislation, and in particular an important Act 
i dealing with boycotts in labour disputes was passed in July of 
i the present year. These developments are surveyed in the 
following article. 

It may be added that the writer of the article, who is 
President of the Norwegian Labour Court as well as of the 
Supreme Court, has recently been appointed Chairman of the 
Mixed Departmental and Parliamentary Committee which has 
been set up, in connection with the passing of the Act of 
. July 1933, to consider the question of employers’ and workers’ 
; organisations and their relations with each other and with the 
community. Its terms of reference, which are very wide, involve 
the examination of most of the problems connected with labour 
disputes, including existing and possible future legislation. 


































HE fundamental Norwegian Act on conciliation and arbitration 

in labour disputes is still the Labour Disputes Act of 
6 August 1915. Technically, it has been replaced by a new Act 
i of 5 May 19272, but in reality this is the same as the 1915 Act, 
with certain amendments. 

Norwegian legislation has never placed obstacles in the way 
of the workers’ and employers’ right to organise freely, without 
need of State authorisation, for the protection of their economic 
and commercial interests. The right of association has always 















1 International Labovr Review, Vol. XI, No. 1, Jan. 1925: “ Compulsory 
Arbitration in Norway”, by Johan CasTBEre. 
2 INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1927, Nor. 1-A. 
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been recognised. The labour movement in Norway has thus been 
spared the struggle that the workers in many other countries 
have had to wage in order to obtain legal recognition of their 
right to organise. 

Similarly, the Norwegian workers have not had to fight for 
statutory recognition of their right to seek the improvement of 
their conditions of employment by means of stoppages of work. 
They have always had the right to strike. 


THe Laspour Disputes Act or 1915 


The 1915 Act did not interfere with the right of organisation, 
nor did it depart from the principle that the law cannot forbid a 
stoppage of work as a weapon in a labour dispute unless it also 
points to judicial remedies making the stoppage superfluous. 

The underlying basic principle of the Act is that, in view 
of the great interest to the community of peaceful industrial 
relations, it becomes both the right and the duty of the State 
authorities to find serviceable means of preventing unnecessary 
strikes and lockouts. 

The Act makes a sharp distinction between the two types of 
labour disputes: on the one hand, disputes arising out of the 
trade unions’ demands concerning the regulation of conditions of 
employment and wages in a trade or undertaking, which are 
described as “disputes about interests”; and on the other, 
disputes of trade unions with employers and their organisations 
concerning rights and obligations under existing collective agree- 
ments, which are known as “ disputes about rights ”’. 

For the latter type of disputes, those about rights, the Act set 
up a special court with jurisdiction for the whole country—the 
Labour Court. It was believed that by thus affording a satisfactory 
means of rapidly settling any dispute about rights under a col- 
lective agreement, the Act would render recourse to a stoppage of 
work for the settlement of this kind of dispute superfluous. It 
accordingly prohibits unconditionally and absolutely all strikes 
and lockouts intended to settle a dispute concerning rights and 
obligations under a collective agreement. It makes it an obligation 
under public law for the parties to a collective agreement to refer 
their disputes about rights to judicial proceedings. 

For disputes concerning the new regulation of conditions of 
employment, or disputes about interests, the Act imposes no such 
absolute prohibition of the attempt to settle them by a stoppage 
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of work. It requires, however, that neither party shall proceed 
to a stoppage as long as there is a possibility of settling ‘the 
dispute by peaceful negotiation ; and it therefore prescribes that 
any proposed stoppage shall be notified to the conciliation 
authorities, so that they may have an opportunity of trying to 
settle the matter by consent. These conciliation authorities have 
power to convene the parties to attend conciliation proceedings, 
and can prohibit a stoppage of work as long as the proceedings 
are in progress. But the Act limits the duration of this prohibition ; 
that is to say, the parties are deprived during only a relatively 
short period of their right to engage in militant action. Once the 
time limit for conciliation fixed by the Act has expired, either 
party can demand the termination of the proceedings in order to 
embark on a stoppage of work. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


The 1915 Act contains no provisions on compulsory arbitra- 
tion in the event of the failure of conciliation. But during the 
period 1916-1923 a series of provisional Acts was passed in 
Norway, empowering the Government to order compulsory 
arbitration if a labour dispute tended to prejudice important 
public interests. 

The Liberal Mowinckel Government, which in July 1924 
succeeded the Conservative Berge Government, took up. the 
question of making compulsory arbitration a permanent feature 
of Norwegian legislation on labour disputes. A Bill was introduced 
in 1925 to empower the Government to require the settlement of 
certain important labour disputes by arbitration without a 
stoppage of work. This Bill was not debated in the Storting until 
1927, when it was supported by the Liberal and Farmers’ Parties, 
but was opposed by the Conservative and Labour Parties, whose 
votes led to its rejection. 

In view of the prospect of an important dispute, however, the 
Conservative Lykke Government, which in the previous year had 
replaced the Liberal Mowinckel Government, found it necessary 
to call for the adoption of a Provisional Act on compulsory 
arbitration. Such a Provisional Act* was in fact passed,; against 
the votes of the Labour Party, and remained in force until 
1 August 1929. By that date, the then Liberal Government had 
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introduced a Bill for the provisional prolongation of the Act for 
two years ; but this Bill was rejected in the Storting by the votes 
of the Conservative and Labour Parties against the Liberal and 
Farmers’ Parties. 

As a matter of fact, by this time the general public had lost 
much of its faith in compulsory arbitration. The reason lay in 
the experience gained during a comparatively unimportant dispute 
in the building industry in the summer of 1928. The Government, 
acting in conformity with the Provisional Arbitration Act of 1927, 
had prohibited a stoppage of work and had ordered the settle- 
ment of the dispute by arbitration. The arbitration award given 
did not satisfy the workers, who went on strike to compel the 
employers to agree to certain changes in the award. The strike 
lasted for several weeks and in the end the employers made 
certain concessions in order to obtain the resumption of work. 

In consequence of this strike against an arbitration award, 
the belief in compulsory arbitration lost ground in many quarters 
to such an extent that since then the arbitration idea has had 
little prominence in public discussion. It is significant that neither 
the Liberal nor the Farmers’ Party included any item on 
compulsory arbitration in its election programme for the 1930 
Storting election. It may be mentioned, however, that this year 
(1933) the Storting, on the proposal of the Liberal Mowinckel 
Government, has passed a Provisional Act on compulsory arbitra- 
tion for all wage disputes in the State-owned company which has 
a monopoly of the trade in wine and spirits, while in its 
programme for the 1933 election the Liberal Party again drew 
attention to compulsory arbitration as a possible method of 
setiling extensive labour disputes. 


DEMANDS FOR REVISION 


Thus the attempt to make compulsory arbitration a fixed and 
permanent judicial institution for the settlement of disputes about 
interests between capital and labour has failed. The position is 
different as regards the regulations contained in the 1915 Act 
that deal with compulsory judicial proceedings in disputes about 
rights and official conciliation in disputes about interests. 

it is fair to say that for disputes about rights between trade 
unions and employers it is generally recognised that the judicial 
System created by the 1915 Act was a genuine improvement, and 
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that no one would benefit by its abolition and a return to the old 
state of affairs. 

It is also no doubt generally recognised that, from the point 
of view of the community, official conciliation has been a gain. 
Conciliation has become a permanent institution in Norwegian 
industrial relations, and no one seriously thinks of its abolition. 

The objection has been raised that official conciliation has 
meant that the parties’ own negotiations prior to conciliation 
easily tend to become merely formal. It is alleged that during 
these negotiations the parties dare not set forth their true views 
for fear of being forced to make further concessions should the 
negotiations fail and recourse to official conciliation become 
necessary. There can be no doubt, however, that conciliation has 
in many cases proved of great value by reopening negotiations 
between the parties when they had reached a blind alley from 
which they themselves apparently could find no way out. 
Norwegian employers and workers have been spared many open 
conflicts because experienced and competent conciliators have 
succeeded in finding such settlements of the dispute as both 
parties could accept. 

The demands for revision that have been raised have not been 
directed against the underlying principles of the Labour Disputes 
Act of 1915. The changes made in the Act have accordingly left 
its fundamental principles untouched. 

As far as conciliation is concerned, the principal change is 
that, under an Act of 19 June 1931, it is no longer possible to 
place the conciliation proceedings in the hands of a joint board 
including representatives of the workers’ and employers’ interests 
involved. In actual fact, no use had been made of the right to 
appoint such a board. The technique of conciliation, as developed 
in practice, had shown that the most effective form of procedure 
was that of conciliation by an individual. 

The changes in the 1915 Act with regard to disputes about 
rights arising out of collective agreements relate partly to 
procedure and partly to the substance of its provisions. 

By an amendment passed in 1927 (Act of 5 May 1927) the 
membership of the Labour Court was increased from five to 
seven. Previously the Chairman had alone represented the 
neutral element in the Court, the other members being two 
representatives of employers and two representatives of workers. 
The 1927 Act provided that there must be two additional neutral 
members as well as the Chairman, one of whom, like the Chair- 
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man, must be a jurist and satisfy the requirements prescribed for 
judges of the Supreme Court. 

The changes made in the substance of the provisions of the 
Act concerning rights and obligations under collective agreements 
were primarily due to complaints by employers that the Act did 
not adequately protect them against breaches of the obligation 
laid down in collective agreements to refrain from militant 
action, and in general against unlawful or wrongful action 
during the period of validity of collective agreements. 

During the years following the world war various unlawful 
stoppages of work took place in Norway which it proved impos- 
sible to bring to an end in spite of the fact that the Labour Court 
gave awards declaring them to be patent breaches of the obliga- 
tion laid down in existing collective agreements to refrain from 
militant action. 

In order to compel the organisations to exercise stricter 
control over their members, the Amending Act of 1927 increased 
their economic liability in respect of their members. Under the 
1915 Act an organisation could not be made liable for the failure 
of individual members to observe the obligation to refrain from 
militant action or other obligations under a collective agreement, 
unless the injured party could show that the organisation, as 
such, shared in the responsibility for the breach of the obligation 
or had failed to do its duty in securing respect for the collective 
agreement. When the Act was amended in 1927 the onus of 
proof was reversed, so that an association became liable for the 
breach by its members of obligations under a collective agree- 
ment, unless it could show that it had no responsibility for the 
unlawful conditions, and that it had endeavoured by all means 
in its power to prevent the continuance of these conditions. 
The object was to make the organisations liable for unlawful 
stoppages of work that were open to the suspicion of being 
supported by the responsible management of the organisation, 
without its being possible to produce decisive proof that this was 
the case. 

At the same time as the civil liabilities were thus extended, 
the penal provisions of the Act were also altered in several 
respects. Under the 1915 Act any individual worker or employer 
who took part in an unlawful stoppage of work was liable to a 
penalty, as also were the members of the management and the 
officials of the organisations who had in any way participated in 
organising an unlawful stoppage, or had incited to, or tried to 
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support, such unlawful stoppage of work. The penalty under 
the 1915 Act was a fine of up to 25,000 kroner. The 1927 Act 
abolished the liability to penalty for individual workers who do 
no more than take part in a strike approved by their organisation. 
It was aimed rather at the leaders of strikes and lockouts, and 
in addition at any person inciting to an unlawful stoppage of 
work or seeking to keep it going by financial support. The 
penalty under the 1927 Act is a fine, or imprisonment up to three 
months, or both. Under the 1915 Act penal proceedings could 
not be taken unless the injured party, or the Government depart- 
ment concerned, demanded their institution. Under the 1927 Act 
proceedings are taken by the authorities irrespective of any 
demand. The 1927 amendments also included the insertion of a 
special penal clause to protect persons willing'to work during an 
unlawful stoppage. During the same year, however, regulations 
were inserted in the general Penal Code for the protection of 
persons willing to work during /awful labour disputes, and as a 
consequence, the special regulations in the Labour Disputes Act 
for unlawful stoppages of work are of minor importance. 


In its explanatory memorandum to the 1927 amendments the 


Government drew attention to the fact that in spite of the 
aggravation of the civil and penal liabilities, it was to be expected 
that there would still be unlawful breaches of the obligation to 
refrain from militant action under collective agreements, and that 
the authorities would not always be able to obtain a resumption 
of work. Under the 1915 Act the injured party to a collective 
agreement was in this case too deprived of the possibility of 
protecting himself by recourse to the ordinary weapons. He could 
only institute legal proceedings, even though these might prove 
ineffective. 

The 1927 Act relaxed in some measure the unconditional 
prohibition in the 1915 Act of stoppages of work as a weapon for 
the settlement of disputes about rights. If the Labour Court 
takes a decision to the effect that one of the parties to a collective 
agreement has failed to observe its obligations under the agree- 
ment, and if the unlawful conditions are not set right within 
four days of this decision, the injured party may apply to the 
Court for exemption from the Act’s unconditional prohibition of 
stoppages of work in connection with disputes about rights. The 
Court may agree to allow the injured party to use a stoppage of 
work as a means of obtaining respect for the decision given. 
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Among employers the new regulation contained in the 1927 
Act as to the onus of proof in respect of the liability of the 
organisations for compensation was not considered sufficient. 
They demanded that the organisations, irrespective of their own 
responsibility, should be unconditionally liable for the economic 
effects of any breach by their members of obligations under a 
collective agreement. 

The employers’ demand for an increase in the economic 
liability, of the organisations led the Storting this year to 
reformulate the relevant provision contained in section 4 of the 
Act in the following terms : 


A trade union or employers’ association shall be liable for breaches 
of the collective agreements concluded by the union or association 
with binding effect for its members. Contracting out from this liability 
shall not be valid. . 

If the union or association forms part of a larger organisation with 
the same general aims, the superior organisation s also be liable 
according to the same rules as prescribed in the first paragraph. 


The adoption of these new regulations as to responsibility 
formed part of the compromise, discussed below, concerning the 
legislation adopted by the Storting this year on boycotts in 
industrial relations. 

For a proper understanding of these new rules as to liability, 
it is necessary to consider a Government statement submitted to 
the Storting during the debate on the proposed compromise. 
it contains the following passage : 

The Ministry of Social Affairs considers that experience has shown 
that cases may occur of strikes contrary to agreements in which there 
can be no doubt that the superior organisation has done what was 
possible to prevent the outbreak or continuation of the strike. 


That in such a case an organisation should be held liable for the damage 
done does not appear justifiable and may involve certain drawbacks. 


Section 5 of the 1927 Act, however, contains the following 
provision : 

In assessing compensation for a breach of a collective agreement 
or for an unlawful stoppage of work, the Court shall take into consider- 
ation not only the extent of the damage but also the culpability 
established and any undue action on the part of the injured party. 
If special extenuating circumstances are present, compensation may 
be entirely forfeited. 


Referring to this section, the Government observed that its 
objections to the new version of section 4 would disappear if it 
was intended that the provisions of section 5 should also apply 
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in full to section 4 in its new form. In other words, the Govern- 
ment wished to make it clear that in determining the economic 
liability of the organisations for actions of their members 
contrary to the law, account must be taken of whether the 
association itself has been guilty of any undue action. 

During the debate in the Storting, the spokesman of the 
Government Party on this question expressly referred to this 
interpretation of section 4 in its new form. The correctness of 
the interpretation given to the section by the Government was not 
called in question during the debate. 


Boycott REGULATIONS 


When the first Labour Disputes Act was passed in Norway 
in 1915 the boycott had not yet become widely used as an 
independent weapon in labour disputes. At that time, therefore, 
it did not appear to involve so serious a social problem as to call 
for legislative action in the same way as the strike and the 
lockout. The 1915 Act contains no mention of boycotts, nor does 
the amended Act of 1927. 

But although the 1915 and 1927 Acts contain no regulations 
on boycotts in labour disputes, this obviously does not mean that 
under Norwegian law there were no legal restrictions on the 
right to make use of boycotts in these disputes. 

In judicial practice it had become the accepted rule that 
boycotts in a dispute about interests between employers and 
workers, as in economic life in general, were unlawful if their 
object was unlawful or wrongful, or if it was sought to promote 
them by unlawful means, such as false or inaccurate information 
concerning the boycotted party. Further, the obligation under a 
collective agreement to refrain from militant action meant that 
the trade union or employer bound by such an agreement could 
not boycott the other party to the agreement with a view to 
obtaining an alteration of the conditions of employment and 
wages fixed by the agreement. To this extent boycotts were 
subject to the same regulations as strikes and lockouts. 

But these rules, applying to the parties to a collective agree- 
ment, like the general rules as to boycotts developed in judicial 
practice, came under private law. Unlike the regulations on 
strikes and lockouts in the 1915 Act and the amended Act of 
1927, they did not come under public law. 
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During the last few decades the use of boycotts as a weapon 
in industrial relations, and in economic life in general, has grown 
steadily. 

The attention of the general public was first aroused by the 
danger to the community resulting from the fact that trusts and 
powerful economic bodies could make uncontrolled use of the 
boycott as a means of breaking their rivals. The legal situation 
resulting from judicial practice was held to be unsatisfactory. 
It is true that the courts—unlike those in Germany, for instance— 
had made no direct statement on the point whether a boycott 
should be considered unlawful if there was no reasonable 
relation between the object in view and the effects for the 
boycotted party. But to judge from their general attitude on the 
boycott problem, it seemed clear that without express legislative 
authority they would refuse to consider themselves competent to 
make the lawfulness of a boycott depend on their appreciation 
of the conflicting interests or the relation between end and 
means. The authorities therefore considered it necessary to 
intervene by enacting positive legislation for a certain measure 
of public control of the use of boycotts in economic competition. 
This legislation was contained in the Act of 12 March 1926 
known as the Trust Act. 

According to section 21 of this Act, a boycott is prohibited if 
it is intended to regulate competition and would either be 
unreasonable in relation to the boycotted party or be likely to 
prejudice the public interest or to be disproportionate to the end 
in view. 

The Act set up an administrative Supervisory Board of five 
members, which has power by a final and binding decision to 
decide whether a boycott is of such a nature that it should be 
prohibited under the Act. 

The boycott regulations in the Act of 1926 have not merely 
assigned new limits under private law for lawful boycotts. They 
also come under public law. On the ground that the community 
has an interest of its own in preventing trusts and other powerful 
organisations from killing free competition in economic life, the 
Act empowers the Supervisory Board to exercise autonomous 
supervision over the use of the boycott as a means of regulating 
competition. It has the right to intervene on its own initiative 
in the case of boycotts which it considers should be prohibited. 
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Boycotts In INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The Trust Act of 1926 does not cover boycotts in labour 
disputes. According to an express provision of the Act, it does 
not apply to that part of economic life which relates to work for 
wages in the service of another. Thus, it leaves untouched a 
trade union which boycotts unorganised workers as a means of 
creating a monopoly of work for its members and securing them 
against the competition of non-unionists. 

Of late the demand that legislation should also regulate 
boycotts as a weapon in labour disputes has been more and 
more strongly pressed. An important reason for this is the 
increasing tendency to involve parties other than the actual 
opponent in the struggle. Outside third parties who wish to 
remain neutral are forced to take sides by a threat that other- 
wise they will themselves be boycotted. 

In commercial circles, strong feeling has been created by the 
attempts of the workers’ organisations to organise boycotts of 
persons who obtain their goods from an undertaking involved 
in a dispute with the organisations. These sentiments found 
expression in a resolution adopted by the Norwegian Commercial 
Association in 1931, which demanded legislation capable of 
securing “freedom of trade and of work for third parties not 
involved in labour disputes”. A similar resolution was adopted 
in the same year by the national organisation of retail traders. 

Among farmers, the movement of opinion has been even 
stronger, and the demand has been put forward that the State 
should take action against the way in which boycotts are used 
in labour disputes in agriculture and forestry. 

{t should be understood that during the last few years the 
trade union movement has also made progress among agri- 
cultural and forestry workers. It has been difficult, however, 
for the farmers to realise that their workers might be justified 
in following the example of workers in industry and demanding 
the regulation of their conditions of employment by collective 
agreement. Consequently, the trade union movement among 
these workers has been looked on with hostility by the farmers 
employing them. On the other hand, the newly created agri- 
cultural workers’ unions in the different parts of the country 
have not always displayed that wisdom and moderation which 
might have reconciled the farmers to modern demands. The 
opposition between the two parties has therefore in many cases 
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been unnecessarily intensified, and in several places it has led 
to bitter and prolonged disputes in which violence has been used 
against unorganised workers willing to work. To this should 
be added the fact that owing to the general economic depression 
the forestry industry has been in low water, so that there is much 
unemployment among forestry workers. The forest owners have 
therefore had no difficulty in obtaining the labour they need, so 
that when the new organisations put forward their demands for 
collective agreements, the owners could reply that they had 
nothing to discuss with the organisations ; they had the workers 
they needed and had no quarrel with them as to conditions of 
employment and wages. In these circumstances the boycott has 
been the only weapon the organisations could use. But the 
individual farmer is defenceless and powerless against an 
organised boycott. Unlike employers in industry, he has no 
strong organisations to protect him. It is. therefore natural that 
the farmers should have turned to the State and demanded the 
protection of the law against undue actions on the part of the 
trade unions. 

The growing movement of opinion among both farmers and 
traders found expression in the election programmes drawn up 


by the Conservative Party and the Farmers’ Party for the 


Storting election in 1930. 
The Conservative Party included the following item in its 


programme : 


The Conservatives will work for legislation which will safeguard 
the freedom of work by giving effective aa to persons willing 
to work and by measures against unfair boycotts and blockades. 


The corresponding item in the programme of the Farmers’ 
Party was as follows : 

The right to work must be safeguarded as a fundamental human 
right and persons willing to work must be secured the protection of 
the community against undue actions. The State authorities must 
intervene effectively against undue actions by organisations which 
are prejudicial to the interests of the community. 

The Liberal Party gave expression to its. principles on the 
point in a paragraph of its programme which runs as follows : 

Work for improved understanding of the common interests of 
labour and capital in industry. Official settlement of extensive labour 
disputes. 

In 1930, in support of this principle, the Liberal Mowinckel 
Government appointed a committee of three members, called the 
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Industrial Peace Committee, which was to open negotiations 
with the central organisations of employers and workers. The 
object in view was to secure industrial and social peace by 
getting the organisations themselves to extend and supplement 
their institutions for negotiation and peace. 

The Storting election in the autumn of 1930 gave no party a 
majority, and the political situation was such that the Mowinckel 
Ministry remained in power. 

Immediately after the Storting assembled in 1931 both the 
Conservative and the Farmers’ Parties introduced Bills concern- 
ing boycotts in industrial relations. 

The explanatory memorandum to the Conservative Bill 
contained the following passage : 


By no means the least important necessity is that legislation should 
intervene against the far-reaching right under existing law to organise 
blockades and boycotts. Certain events have shown that boycotts 
and blockades are employed in a wholly unjustifiable manner. Thus 
there are various cases in which persons who have refused to take part 
in a strike have been persecuted and boycotted, even when the strike 
was unlawful, in such a way that they have had to give up their work 
without any prospect of finding employment elsewhere. In various 
other cases an undertaking has been boycotted or blockaded although 
it was not involved in any dispute with its own workers. By blockadi 
certain goods, and in other ways, an attempt is made to involve third 
parties, although, being entirely outside the dispute, they have a just 
claim to carry on their occupation undisturbed. Threats of boycotts 
and blockades are recklessly hurled in the attempt to strike at all and 
sundry who refuse to bow to the commands of the organisations. In 
this connection reference should also be made to the events that have 
taken place in this sphere in agriculture. In these cases there is an 
undoubted need of protecting the rights of third parties, of defending 
the individual against abuse of power and economic ruin, and of 
securing the community against the injury of public interests. 


These Bills were referred by the Government to the Industrial 
Peace Committee. In the spring of 1931, however, an extensive 
labour dispute broke out in consequence of the demand of 
employers for wage reductions. The immediate result was the 
breaking off of the Committee’s negotiations with the organisa- 
tions. The negotiations were resumed after the settlement of 
the dispute during the autumn; but after a few months the 
workers’ representatives withdrew, the reason being the change 
in the political situation due to the fact that in the summer 
of 1931 the Farmers’ Party had come into power. The new 
Government, with first Kolstad and later Hundseid as Prime 
Minister, was bound by its programme to carry through a 
Boycott Act, and for this purpose appointed in December 1931 
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a new committee independent of the Industrial Peace Committee. 
The terms of reference of the new Committee were not only to 
enquire into the boycott question, but also to put forward 
proposals for new legislation on the liability for compensation 
in cases:of unlawful disputes. The Committee was also instructed 
to enquire into the question of measures to prevent labour 
disputes in essential “ key industries ”’. 

The workers’ representatives on the Industrial Peace Com- 
mittee considered that the terms of reference of the new Com- 
mittee were incompatible with their continued collaboration on 
the Industrial Peace Committee. They accordingly withdrew 
and refused to continue until they had seen the outcome of the 
work of the new Committee. 

By February 1932 the new Committee had completed a draft 
Bill on boycotts in industrial relations, which also included 
regulations making the organisations unconditionally liable for 
breaches by their members of their obligations under collective 
agreements. The Committee proposed further that strikes and 
boycotts should be forbidden in certain public utility under- 
takings, and that it should be possible to require the settlement 
by arbitration of disputes in such undertakings, except those run 
by the State. 

Finally, the draft contained a series of provisions intended to 
institute public supervision over ballots in the organisations 
concerning stoppages of work. According to these provisions, 
unorganised workers would have the right to vote side by side 
with organised workers. 


THE HuNDSEID GOVERNMENT BILL 


On the basis of this draft the Hundseid Government introduced 
a Bill in the Storting in January 1933 for the regulation of 
boycotts as a weapon in industrial relations. This Bill also 
contained the provisions proposed by the Committee to establish 
the unconditional liability of associations for breaches of agree- 
ment by their members. On the other hand, it left out the 
proposal for compulsory arbitration and the prohibition of 
stoppages of work in public utility undertakings, and also the 
rules proposed by the Committee concerning public supervision 
of ballots on the organisation of stoppages of work. 

Before the Storting could discuss this Government Bill, there 
was a change of Government. In February 1933 the Farmers’ 
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Government was overthrown and the Liberal Party came into 
power. The new Liberal Mowinckel Government withdrew the 
Bill introduced by the previous Hundseid Government and 
brought forward a completely new Bill concerning boycotts. 

The Hundseid Bill had proposed a general rule, to the effect 
that boycotts in industrial relations would be prohibited if they 
could be held likely to prejudice public interests or to be 
unreasonable in relation to the party against which they were 
directed. 

In addition to this general prohibition, the Bill proposed a 
series of absolute prohibitions of special forms of boycott. 

In conformity with existing judicial practice, the Bill laid 
down that boycotts should always be prohibited if the object in 
view was contrary to law, or if the invitation to boycott was 
based on incorrect or misleading information. The Bill was no 
doubt also in agreement with existing judicial practice in its 
declaration that boycotts were unlawful if organised in an 
unnecessarily provocative or offensive manner. It further proposed 
the unconditional prohibition of a boycott : 


when undertaken because the person against whom it is directed 
has taken part in or supported either of the parties during a terminated 
labour dispute involving a lockout, strike, or boycott ; 

or because he or a person whom he employs or with whom he has 
economic relations belongs or does not belong to a trade union or 
employers’ association ; 

or to compel an employer or worker to join or leave an employers’ 
association or trade union, or to conclude or work for the conclusion 
of a collective agreement which none or only a minority of the workers 
in the undertaking concerned have demanded, or to agree to the 
inclusion in a collective agreement or contract of employment of 
provisions which in respect of the termination of an employment 
place one of the parties in a more unfavourable position than the other ; 

when it is organised or continued by . . . the assembling of large 
gatherings at or near the place where the boycotted party’s activities 
are carried on ; 

when it takes place without timely notice by telegram or registered 
letter to the party against whom the boycott is directed and to the 
persons who are to, or are invited to, take part in the boycott, giving 
adequate information on the reasons for the organisation of the boy- 
cott ; 

when, in support of either of the parties to a labour dispute, it is 
directed against a third party who is not involved in the dispute and 
has not taken economic measures in support of either of the parties 
on account of the dispute ; 

when it is directed against a public utility undertaking, irrespective 
of whether the boycott is organised in consequence of the conditions 
of employment of persons not covered by this Act. 
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For all these cases of boycott, the draft Bill established an 
absolute legal presumption that the boycott was injurious to the 
community, or would prove unreasonable as regards the party 
affected. 

The boycott prohibition was to cover not only the act of 
boycott itself and the invitation to boycott, but also a purely 
passive attitude on the part of a person who, either on invitation 
or on his own initiative, refrained from business relations with 
another if the object was to prevent or to impede the latter’s 
business relations with others. 


THE MOWINCKEL GOVERNMENT BILL 


The Mowinckel Government Bill did not depart from the 
fundamental conception of the Hundseid Government Bill that 
the community needed statutory regulation of the boycott as a 
weapon in industrial relations. From the point of view of 
legislative policy, the new Bill based this conception on the 
argument that the special nature of the boycott makes it a 
particularly dangerous weapon. The explanatory memorandum 
to the Bill contained the following passage on this point : 


Strikes and lockouts must always represent a personal sacrifice for 
those who make use of this weapon. The striker leaves the work on 
which he and his family depend for their livelihood. He knows that 
the strike will mean privation and often want ; he also knows that he 
runs the risk of his job no longer being open to him when at the end 
of the strike he wishes to return to work. The position of an employer 
who declares a lockout is similar. He has to take into account the risk 
of putting his undertaking out of action. A strike or lockout therefore 
pom ses a certain weighing of personal gains and personal risks. 

ls affords some guarantee against unconsidered and aimless strikes 
and lockouts. In addition, the bigger the strike or lockout, the greater 
the cost ; the more persons the strike leaders send on strike, the greater 
will be the strain on strike funds. The effect on the employers’ fighting 
fund is similar; the larger the number of undertakings included in the 
lockout, the larger will be the number in need of assistance. Herc, 
again, is a reason tending to produce a certain caution in the use_of 
the weapon of the strike or lockout. 

A person who incites to a boycott is in a different position. He is 
not himself involved in the struggle and does not assume the risks 
and sacrifices entailed. He invites others to fight for his interests, but 
himself remains outside. Further, the extension of the boycott involves 
no additional risk for him. On the contrary, the greater the movement 
he sets going and the more ruthlessly he acts, the greater will be his 
chances of attaining his ends. 

What makes the boycott se dangerous is precisely the fact that the 
person who issues the invitation to boycott is not subject to those 
checks which private interests create when it is a question of going 
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on strike or declaring a lockout. He personally has nothing to restrain 
him from exploiting his powers over others to obtain their agreement 
to a ruthless and brutal boycott of an y  erpe. It may therefore be 
necessary for the community to create a legal safeguard against abuse 
of the y dence weapon constituted by the invitation to boycott. 
The law must counteract the temptation to engage in an untimely 
boycott by making it quite clear to the person inciting to boycott 
that if he oversteps the limit of what is fair and reasonable he will 
incur certain liabilities. Even though the end in view may be unobjec- 
tionable, there should be certain limits to the method - which the 
struggle is carried on. This applies to war between nations, and it 
should apply all the more to struggles within nations between citizens. 
It involves no muzzling of the combatants in their legitimate fight 
for their interests. 


These grounds for the legal regulation of the boycott as a 
weapon in industrial disputes also served in the new Bill to 
define the natural limitation of the scope of the regulations. 

It is the invitation to boycott which in the first place is the 
dangerous act. On this point the explanatory memorandum 
contained the following statement : 

The invitation to boycott is an active and positive intervention 
in the opponent’s sphere of interests which is intended to inflict injury. 


A person who goes too far in this respect must aceept the a 
of overstepping the limits placed on his freedom of action by the 


general sentiment of what is right. Because the actual invitation is 
an action whose immediate aim is to injure another, the law must 
be in a position to call for caution. 


The Bill further pointed out that the necessity of making the 
special measures contained in a Boycott Act applicable also to 
a person who acts on the invitation was not so strong as the 
grounds in legislative policy for intervening in the case of 
invitations to boycott. Unlike the person issuing an invitation 
to boycott, a person acting on it is always faced with a certain 
choice between the advantage he may gain from supporting the 
boycott, and the sacrifice he may have to make by refraining 
from business relations with the boycotted party. To this extent 
he is in the same position as a worker on strike or an employer 
in a lockout. His passivity as regards the boycotted party tends 
in fact to become a sort of strike—a strike against buying or 
against selling. His position under the law should therefore be 
based on the principles applying to strikes and lockouts rather 
than to boycotts. 

In view of these considerations, the definition of the boycott 
given in the new Bill was such that the regulations would cover 
only the active operation, namely, the invitation to boycott. 
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The Bill did not include in its scope the execution of the boycott 
by a person acting on the invitation to boycott and refraining 
from business relations with the boycotted party. * 

Both Bills agreed that strikes and lockouts should be 
untouched by the new boycott regulations. For this reason the 
Mowinckel Government Bill included an express provision that 
it should not apply when workers during a regular stoppage of 
work blockade the workplaces, or when an employer tries to 
prevent the workers opposed to him from obtaining work else- 
where. 

For the formulation of its regulations as to the occasions on 
which boycotts should be prohibited, the Mowinckel Bill adopted 
as its starting-point the fact that the community has a great 
interest in industrial peace and therefore has a right to demand 
that settlement of a dispute shall not be sought by way of 
open conflict—whether a stoppage of work or a boycott—until 
attempts have been made to solve it by peaceful means. 

The regulation in the 1915 Act concerning official conciliation 
in disputes about interests was to apply under the new Bill not 
only to strikes and lockouts, but also in cases where either party 
seeks to settle the dispute by means of a boycott instead of a 
stoppage of work. The new Bill thus extended the conciliation 
regulations under public law so as to apply not only to strikes 
and lockouts, but also to boycotts as an independent weapon in 
labour disputes. As regards time limits and certain other details, 
however, the new regulations were formulated in terms differing 
somewhat from the corresponding provisions of the 1915 Act. 

Side by side with these conciliation provisions, involving a 
prohibition under public law of boycotts until conciliation has 
been tried, the new Bill—like the Hundseid Government Bill— 
also contained regulations of the nature of private law concern- 
ing the occasions when boycotts should be prohibited. 

The principal regulation concerning unlawful boycotts was 
worded as follows in the new Bill: 

A boycott arising out of conditions of employment shall be unlawful 
when . . . it has undue effects or there is no reasonable relation 


between the interests it is intended to promote and the damage it 
entails. 


In principle, there was no difference between the formulation 
of the main general regulation in the two Bills. Both left it to 





1 Cf. for German law, KaSKEL : Arbeitsrecht, third edition, p. 397. 
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the discretion of the court in each individual concrete case to 
define the limits for an unlawful boycott. But the Mowinckel 
Government Bill was to some extent more of a guide in that it 
expressly pointed to the important principle that there must be 
a certain reasonable relation between end and means, between 
what the boycott is intended to obtain and the damage it may do. 

Like its predecessor, the Mowinckel Government Bill also 
expressly declared boycotts to be unlawful in all cases where 
existing judicial practice and conceptions showed that they were 
already considered to be so. It further reproduced from the 
Hundseid Bill a provision that boycotts would be unlawful if 
undertaken without reasonable notice having been given to the 
boycotted party, or without adequate information being given in 
the invitation on the reasons for boycott. 

The new Bill did not take over the other absolute prohibitions 
of boycotts contained in the Hundseid Bill. The reason was 
that the Hundseid Bill had gone too far in establishing an 
absolute legal presumption that in all cases covered by the 
unconditional prohibitions a boycott must always be unreason- 
able and prejudicial to the community. The new Bill accepted 
the view that in such cases, too, circumstances might make the 
boycott the only possible weapon of defence in a fight to protect 
legitimate interests against unreasonable attacks by an unfair 
opponent. An unconditional boycott prohibition might therefore 
mean that in a dispute about interests the weaker party would 
be deprived of his only means of defence, without being given 
any indication by the State of other lawful remedies for the 
protection of his interests. The unconditional prohibitions in the 
Hundseid Government Bill would also make the boycott weapon 
in labour disputes subject to special regulations which were not 
applied to corresponding conditions in economic life in general. 
This would mean an inequality before the law that could not be 
defended on grounds of social ethics or legislative policy. The 
Trust Act of 1926 contained no absolute and unconditional 
prohibition of boycotts during disputes about interests in 
economic life in general. This was left to specific consideration 
in each individual case of the question whether reasonable limits 
for freedom of action had been exceeded. The new Bill held 
that the same principle should apply also to boycotts in disputes 
about interests in industrial relations. One exception was made, 
however. In the case of employers who employ only members 
of their own family, the trade unions were to be forbidden to 
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seek the enforcement of their demands by means of a boycott. 
The exception was to apply also to employers with not more 
than five workers, unless the special court for boycott cases had 
agreed to the boycott. Further, during a dispute about interests, 
a subordinate trade union could not declare a boycott without 
obtaining the agreement of the superior organisation. 

As regards procedure in boycott cases, the Mowinckel Govern- 
ment Bill provided that these should be referred to a special 
court set up for the sole purpose of dealing with them. The 
court would be organised in the main on the same lines as the 
Labour Court set up by the 1915 Act, but with only one repres- 
entative of the employers and one of the workers, so that the 
total number of members would be five, instead of seven as in 
the Labour Court. The representatives of the employers’ and 
workers’ interests would be appointed by the Crown in the same 
way as the remaining members,. the central organisations of 
employers and workers not being allowed any such right of 
nomination as they enjoy in respect of the Labour Court under 
the Act of 1915. 


THE New Act oF 6 JuLY 193838 


When the question came before the Storting, the Conservative 
and Farmers’ Parties again put forward the Hundseid Govern- 
ment Bill, and declared that if it was rejected they would be 
unwilling to vote as an alternative for the new Government's Bill. 
The Government Party in turn held that it could not as an 
alternative accept the Hundseid Bill. As the Labour Party was 
definitely opposed to both Bills, the political situation might 
have led to the adoption of neither. But negotiations for a 
compromise were opened between the Government Party, the 
Conservatives, and the Farmers’ Party, and the result was the 
Act of 6 July 1933, which is based on the Mowinckel Govern- 
ment Bill, though with several important changes. 

The final Act contains in unchanged form the provisions 
concerning the new Boycott Court and official conciliation. The 
changes are in the -substance of the regulations concerning 
boycotts. 

The first point to note is the new definition of boycotts, 
which is as follows : 

Boycott — an invitation, incitement, joint decision, or other 
measure which, in order to coerce, injure, or punish someone, aims 
at preventing or impeding the economic intercourse of a person or an 
undertaking with others. 
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The inclusion in this definition of “ incitement” and “ joint 
decision ” does not mean a departure from the conception of the 
boycott contained in the Mowinckel Government Bill. The word 
“incitement” is completely covered by the word “ invitation ”, 
and it was expressly stated in the explanatory memorandum to 
the last-mentioned Bill that any decision by several persons 
jointly to boycott another ipso facto involves an invitation to the 
rest from each of those taking part in the decision. 

The addition “other measure” has created some confusion 
as to the scope of the definition. According to the report of the 
competent Storting Committee, the object of this addition was to 
“make it clearer that it was the active operation, whatever its 
form”, at which the regulation aimed. But the report does not 
indicate in more detail what this statement implies. During the 
debate in the Storting, the Chairman of the Committee affirmed 
that the new wording did not conflict with the principle 
expressed in the Mowinckel Government’s definition ; in his 
view, the new version was a formulation of the same principle. 
At the same time, however, he stated that the substance had “ to 
some extent” become different. During the debate, various 
Conservative members expressed the view that the new version 
had given the conception of the boycott another and wider scope 
than that understood by the Chairman of the Committee. 

The obscurity created by the new version will mean that in 
actual fact it will be the new Court that will have to give more 
precision to the Act’s conception of the boycott. 

The discussion in the Storting also resulted in the express 
addition to the general boycott prohibition of a provision that 
boycotts are also unlawful when prejudicial to important public 
interests. 

It is of special importance that, unless the previous approval 
of the Boycott Court has been obtained, boycotts are prohibited 
when they are undertaken : 

because the person against whom the measure is directed has taken 


a in or supported either of the parties during a terminated labour 
ispute involving a lockout, strike, or boycott ; 


or because he or a person whom he employs or with whom he has 
economic relations belongs or does not belong to a trade union or 
employers’ association ; 

or to compel an employer or worker to join or leave an employers’ 
association or trade union, or to conclude or work for the conclusion 
of a collective agreement which none or only a minority of the workers 
in the undertaking concerned have demanded ; 
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or when, in support of either of the parties to a labour dispute, 
it is directed against a third party who is not involved in the dispute 
and has not taken economic measures in support of either of the parties 
on account of the dispute ; 


or when it is directed against a timber-floating undertaking of essen- 
tial importance for the supply of timber to industrial undertakings. 


The provisions of the Mowinckel Government Bill concerning 
boycotts of small undertakings were also altered and made 
stricter. The Act absolutely and unconditionally prohibits boycotts 
of employers who in addition to members of their family employ 
not more than ten workers. 

Further, it should be added that the Act in its final form has 
rejected the Mowinckel Government’s proposal that its boycott 
regulations should not apply to workers’ blockades of work- 
places during a regular stoppage of work or to corresponding 
employers’ boycotts of workers involved in an open dispute. 

One factor in the compromise which led to the final formu- 
lation of the boycott regulations was the new version, already 
mentioned, of the section of the Labour Disputes Act concerning 
the liability of associations for breach by their members of 
obligations under collective agreements. 

Like all other compromises, the new boycott regulations 
suffer from the defects of compromise. The lack of clearness 
on certain important points which is a feature of the Act masks 
the fact that full agreement was not always reached. 

The new regulations give expression to the valuable legal 
conception that power must be used with responsibility and 
moderation. In several respects, however, they go rather far. 
After the adoption of the Act, the organ of the Norwegian 
Employers’ Federation wrote that with this Act Norway was now 
ahead of the rest of the world, and this may in fact be said to 
be the case. 

It is too early to express an opinion on how the Act will work. 
Not until some years have passed will it appear what importance 
it may have as a means of securing industrial peace in Norway. 
The above-mentioned article in the organ of the Employers’ 
Federation observed that for industrial relations as a whole it 
would be better to have fewer laws and greater self-control on 
the part of the organisations and their individual members. This 
is undoubtedly true. Ultimately, what creates genuine industrial 
peace in a country is not the letter of the law, but the attitude 
of mind of workers and employers towards each other and their 
power and will to understand one another. 





Child Labour in India: I 
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Continuing the series of articles already published in the 
International Labour Review * on various aspects of conditions of 
labour in India, Dr. Das deals in the following study with the 
question of child labour. He shows that in India, as in all 
predominantly agricultural and relatively little industrialised 
countries, the labour of children is an important factor in produc- 
tion ; indeed, owing to the shortness of adult life as compared 
with Western countries, as well as the absence of compulsory 
education and the earlier age at which children begin to work, 
the burden of producing the national wealth falls heavily on the 
younger generations. Nevertheless, the adoption of protective 
legislation and the increase of industrial efficiency have greatly 
reduced the amount of child labour in organised industries. The 
vast mass of working children are engaged in assisting their 
families in agriculture, which is followed in order of importance 
as regards the employment of children by the traditional handi- 
crafts and those numerous small undertakings that are not at 
present covered by the Factories Acts. The widening of the 
scope of the Indian Factories Act is now under consideration by 
the Government and Legislature of India, and this is without 
doubt the most urgent immediate task for the protection of 
Indian childhood. But, as the author of this article suggests, 
both the problem of restricting the employment of young children 
and that of the more efficient utilisation of juvenile labour call 
for the extension of compulsory primary education and the 
development of vocational training. It is only by progress in 
these directions that the wider problems of the employment of 
children in India can be met. Meanwhile, much has been done 
for the restriction and protection of child labour in factories, 
mines, and plantations ; the extent of child labour in these indus- 
tries in the British provinces of India, the systems of regulation, 
and the more immediate problems both in these industries and 
those which are still unregulated are the main subjects of this 
article. 





1 Vol. XXII, No. 5, Nov. 1930: “ Labour Legislation in India” ; Vol. XXIV, 
Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1931 : “ Woman Labour in India ”’. 
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CCORDING to the Census of 1931, the total population of 
all India is about 353 million’, of whom 141 million are 
children under 15 years of age. In comparison wit) most other 
countries, the proportion of children to the total population is 
high, being 39.9 per cent., as against, for instance, 23.3 per cent. 
in England and Wales.’ This comparatively high proportion of 
children and the consequent low proportion of adults have great 
significance for the social and economic conditions of India. 
Among other things, they mean that juveniles play a larger part 
in production in India than in most other countries. 

From the point of view of child labour, the most important 
age group is that of children from 5 to 14 years of age. The 
exact number of such children in India will not be known until 
the publication cf the final report of the Census of 1931 *, but, on 
the basis of the Census of 1921‘, the number in 1931 would be 
roughly 93 million, or 52 million children from 5 to 9 years of 
age and 41 million from 10 to 14 years of age. The correspond- 
ing figures for British India would be about 72 million, or 40 mil- 
lion from 5 to 9 years of age and 32 million from 10 to 14 years. 

No information is available to show how many of these 
children are working. The Census of 1931 gave the total number 
of persons engaged in gainful occupations—i.e. persons, exclud- 
ing dependants, who obtain their livelihood by some form of 
labour, wage-earning or other—as 154 million *, but the number 
of children included in this total was not given. Moreover, it 
may be assumed that, following the example of the Census of 
1921°, the Census of 1931 included only the children over 
12 years of age among those who were helping in field work. 
It is unquestionable, however, that large numbers of young 
children are working both in agriculture and in handicrafts. 





1 The actual population of all India is 352,827,778 ; cf. East India (Census 
1931): Abstract of Tables (Cmd. 4194; London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932), 
p. 4. The population of British India, with which this article is mainly concerned, 
is about 272 million, of whom 108 million are children under 15 years of age. 

2 Cf. The Registrar-General’s Statistical Review of England and Wales, 1931, 
Tables, Part II, p. 1. 

3 Since this article was written, the final report of the Census of 1981 has 
been published in India, but no copy has as yet been available to the writer. 

* Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, Part I, Report, p. 135; and Vol. I, Part I, 
Tables, p. 46. (This document is hereafter referred to as Census of India.) Out 
of a population of 319 million in 1921, detailed accounts were available only for 
315 million, of whom 14.8 per cent. were children from 5 to 9 years of age, and 
11.7 per cent. from 10 to 14 years of age. 

5 East India (Census 1931) : Abstract of Tables, p. 12. 

® Census of India, 1921, p. 240. 
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It is equally impossible to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy the number of children employed as wage earners. Of 
the total number of persons gainfully occupied in 1931, 31.4 mil- 
lion * were agricultural labourers, of whom 23 million were land- 
less labourers or farm servants entirely dependent upon employ- 
ers for a livelihood, while the non-agricultural or industrial 
labour population in British India was estimated by the Indian 
Franchise Committee of 1932 to be about 25 million, including 
labourers employed in organised and unorganised industries, 
commerce, and other kindred occupations. * Although no estimate 
has been made as to the number of wage-earning children, there 
is no doubt that considerable numbers of these wage workers are 
children. The Royal Commission on Labour in India found that 
children of 6 and 7 years of age were employed in organised 
industries, such as plantations and unregulated factories. ° 

As regards the employment of children in large-scale organised 
industries, such as plantations, factories, mines, and transport 
industries including shipping and harbours, to which the present 
study is mainly confined, this is directly and indirectly regulated 
by labour legislation and considerable and reliable information 
is available. 


CHILDREN IN ORGANISED INDUSTRIES 


According to the Census reports, the number of workers in 
organised undertakings employing 20 persons or more was 
2,105,824 in: 1911 and 2,608,122 in 1921 ; including undertakings 
employing 10 persons or more, the total number of workers 
amounted to 2,681,125 in 1921.* The results of the Census of 
1931 are not yet available, but if the rate of increase was about 
the same as in the previous decade, the present number of 
labourers in organised industries would be between 3.25 and 
5 millions ; the Indian Franchise Committee considered that the 
number of workers would approach the latter figure. ° 

Of the 2,681,125 workers recorded by the Census of 1921, 
225,172, or 8.4 per cent., were children under 15 years of age. 
They were employed mainly in such industries as plantations, 





1 East India (Census 1931) : Abstract of Tables, p. 12. 

2 India (Constitutional Reforms) : Report of the Indian Franchise Committee, 
Vol. I, pp. 91-92. Cmd. 4086. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 

3 See below, under “ Age of Admission to Employment ”’. 

* Census of India, 1921, pp. 292-298. 

5 Report of the Indian Franchise Committee, p. 91. 
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textile and connected industries, and mines and quarries, which 
employed respectively 56.0, 21.7, and 10.1 per cent., or together 
nearly nine-tenths, of the children, as shown in the table below. 


CHILDREN IN ORGANISED INDUSTRIES IN INDIA IN 1921] ! 





Total 





Industry 


Per cent. 
Number of total 





Plantation industries 64,928 61,183 | 126,111 56.0 
Textile and connected industries 38,854 10,119 48,973 21.7 
Mines and quarries 12,586 10,071 22,657 


Metal, glass, earthenware, and 
chemical industries 9,887 3,860 18,747 


Food industries 3,676 1,440 5,116 
Building and construction 8,084 1,261 4,845 


Others 8,974 249 





Total 136,989 88,183 























+ Adapted from Census of India, 1921, p. 292. 


The corresponding figures for the Census of 1931 have not 
yet been published, but there are more recent statistics for the 
various groups of industries. In considering these figures, how- 
ever, regard must be had to the differing definitions of a “child” 
in the different groups. The Census of 1921, as noted above, 
regarded all persons under 15 years of age as children, and the 
statistics of persons gainfully occupied included all persons over 
12 years of age. The Indian Factories Act also classes all persons 
between the ages of 12 and 15 years as children. The Indian 
Mines Act, however, while excluding all children under 13 years 
of age from employment in: mines, permits the employment of 
persons over 13 years of age as adults. Plantation legislation, 
on the other hand, regards all persons who have reached the age 
of 16 years as adults and they are so employed, and classes those 
who are below 16 years of age as children. 


Plantations 


The plantation industry is one of the largest organised indus- 
tries in India. The total number of workers on all kinds of 
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plantations was 741,691 in 1911 and 1,003,458 in 1921 *, showing 
an increase of 35 per cent. in a decade. The total number of 
workers at present employed on all classes of plantations is not 
known, but the number on tea gardens is 877,491’, on coffee 
estates 103,766°, and on rubber estates 19,157*, or a total of 
1,000,414 on the three most important classes of plantations. 
Exact statistics showing the number of children among these 
workers are not available, except in the case of the Assam tea 
gardens, which employ the largest number of plantation workers. 
In 1931, for instance, out of a total of 877,491 workers in the tea 
industry in the whole of India, 530,996, or over 60 per cent., 
were employed on the tea gardens of Assam.° Moreover, Assam 
is the only province where the recruitment and employment of 
plantation labour have been brought under legislative control. 

The first available records showing the number of children 
living on the Assam tea gardens are for 1877, when, out of a 
labour population of 157,219, 46,544 were children under the age 
of 16 years. The figures rose to 1,069,426 and 448,999 respectively 
in 1931-1932, as shown in the table below, the increase in the 
proportion of children as compared with the total labour popula- 
tion being from 30 to 42 per cent. 


CHILDREN LIVING ON ASSAM TEA GARDENS IN SPECIFIED YEARS ! 








Children 
Total labour 


population * Per cont 
Number * of total 








1877 157,219 46,544 30 
1900 662,471 252,376 38 
1919-1920 1,110,364 480,733 At 


1931-1932 1.069 426 448 ,999 42 




















* Compiled from Report on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam for the respective 
years. The years chosen are those when there were the largest numbers of workers in the gardens. 

* Average annual strength. 

There are various reasons for the increase in the proportion 


of children living on the tea gardens. Changes have taken place 





1 Census of India, 1911, p. 440; 1921, p. 285. 

2 GOVERNMENT OF INp1A : Indian Tea Statistics, 1981, pp. 10-11. 

% Figures for the year 1931-1932. Cf. The Planters’ Journal and Agriculturist, 
1 Aug. 1933, p. 462. 

* GOVERNMENT OF INp1A : Indian Rubber Statistics, 1931, p. 1. 

5 Compiled from Indian Tea Statistics, 1981, p. 10. 
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in recruiting policy, and whereas in the early days of the tea 
plantations recruiting was largely restricted to adults, at a later 
date the policy of recruiting families was adopted. Moreover, 
with increasing transport facilities, more men were willing to go 
to the plantations with their families, and the gradual improve- 
ment in health conditions not only had the effect of encouraging 
a larger number of migrants to take their families to the tea 
gardens, but also reduced the child mortality rate on the 
plantations. 

The number of children actually employed on the tea gardens 
is, of course, not the same as that of those living with their 
parents on the plantations. In 1927-1928, when exact figures of 
children employed first became available, only a little over one- 
fourth of the children living on the gardens were registered in 
the labour books, i.e. actually working, and on the basis of the 
average daily working strength the number was less than one- 
fifth. Since then there has been a definite decline in the number 
of children employed on the tea gardens, as shown in the table 
below. It will be seen that during the past five years the number 
of children registered in the labour books of the tea gardens 
declined from 26 per cent. to 18 per cent. of the number of 
children living on the gardens, and, on the basis of the average 
daily strength, from 18 per cent. to 12 per cent. It is noteworthy 
that this decline followed the visit of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India to Assam in 1929, as a result of which the Com- 
mission recommended a minimum age of 10 years for employ- 
ment on the tea gardens. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN ON ASSAM TEA GARDENS, 
1927-1928 To 1981-1932 * 





Children registered Average daily working 
bee aed on labour books * strength 
living 
on gardens * ; Per cent. : Per cent. 
Number of total Number of total 








1927-1928 376,791 96,613 26 67,281 18 
1929-1929 446,150 93,378 21 64,608 14 
1929-1930 457,917 89,394 20 62,493 13 


1930-1931 452,649 84,394 19 56,158 12 





1931-1932 448,999 79,680 18 52,565 12 























* Compiled from Report on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam for the respective years. 
* Average annual st: 
* Average of two months only. 
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As an indication of the number of children actually employed, 
the figures for children registered in the labour books of the tea 
gardens are most important. The plantation industry is seasonal 
in character, a large number of labourers being laid off during 
the slack season, and the average daily number of children 
employed on the tea gardens is calculated on the basis of the 
actual number of working days in the year. 

As regards the distribution of children in the Assam Valley 
and the Surma Valley, the two great geographical divisions of 
Assam, it may be noted that over two-thirds of the children are 
found in the Assam Valley. The proportion of children working, 
as compared with the total number living on the gardens, is, 
however, slightly larger in the Surma Valley, as shown below : 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN ON ASSAM TEA GARDENS, 
1931-19382 4 





Children living Children registered Average daily working 
on gardens on labour books * strength 
Division 





Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Number * of total ener of total Number of total 





Assam Valley | 313,583 70 51,890 65 36,243 69 


Surma Valley | 135,416 30 27,790 35 16,322 31 





Total 448,999 100 79,680 100 52,565 100 





























1 Compiled from Report on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam, 1931-1932. 
* Average annual strength. 
* Average of two months. 


Factories 


There was considerable employment of child labour in the 
early years of factory industry in India, and particularly in the 
cotton and jute mills, which were started in the middle of the 
nineteenth century.* No figures are, however, available regard- 
ing the number of children employed in the earlier years, the 
records for workers in all classes of factories beginning with the 
year 1892, when, out of 316,816 workers, 18,888 were children. 
In 1931, these figures stood respectively at 1,431,487 and 26,932, 
as shown in the table below, indicating a decline in the number 
of children employed in factories from 6.0 per cent. of all work- 
ers in 1892 to 1.9 per cent. in 1931. 





1 Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, Vol. III, pp. 197 and 205. 
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AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES 
IN SPECIFIED YEARS ! 





Children 





Factories All workers 
Per cent. 
of all workers 





316,816 18,888 6.0 
869,643 53,796 6.2 
1,409,173 74,620 5.3 


1931 8,143 1,431,487 26,932 1.9 























+ Statistical Abstract for British India, 1900-1901, p. 265 ; 1923, p. 654 ; Statistics of Factories 
subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1922, 1930, 1931. The years chosen are those in which a new 
or amended Factories Act came into force. 


This table shows that the decline in the number of children 
employed in factories has been both relative to the total number 
of workers since 1912, and also absolute in the number of the 
children themselves since 1923. Moreover, from 1923 onwards, 
the decline has been steady and rapid, amounting to about two- 
thirds in the course of nine years. In a single year, from 1930 
to 1931, the number decreased from 37,972 to 26,932, ie. by 
11,040 or 29 per cent.* This decline in the number of children 
in factories is to be ascribed partly to the stricter enforcement 
of legal provisions relating to the employment of children, and 
partly to the change in the policy of some employers who have 
substituted adult workers for children on economic grounds. 
Temporary causes are also to some extent operating during the 
present trade depression; thus the decline in child labour 
between 1930 and 1931 must be considered in relation to the 
reduction in the total number of factory workers from 1,528,302 
in 1930 to 1,431,487 in 1931, ie. by 96,815. 

Nevertheless, there has been a reduction in the number of 
children employed in factories which is much larger even than 
that shown in the table above. The table does not take into 
account the fact that since 1881 there has been a gradual increase 
in both the minimum and the maximum ages of children. Whereas 
between 1892 and 1921 all persons between the ages of 9 and 
12 years were regarded as children, since 1922 all persons below 
the age of 12 years have been entirely excluded from employment 





1 Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1931, p. 2. The 
number of children was 72,531 in 1924; 68,725 in 1925 ; 60,004 in 1926 ; 57,562 
in 1927 ; 50,911 in 1928; and 46,848 in 1929. 
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in factories and only persons between the ages of 12 and 15 years 
have been enumerated as children. 

Reference has already been made to the employment of 
children in cotton and jute mills. From the beginning of the 
factory system in India, the largest number of children has been 
employed in these industries, although there has been a distinct 
decline in recent years. In 1920, more than three-fourths of the 
factory children were in cotton and jute mills, but this number 
declined to under two-thirds in 1923 and to one-half in 1931, 
as shown below. 


CHILDREN IN TEXTILE FACTORIES IN SPECIFIED YEARS ! 





Children in textile factories 





Children in all Total 


factories 


—_ Per cent. 
, Number of all 
factory children 











| 
| 
Cotton mills 
} 
| 
| 


67,436 | 24,910 | 28,680 | 58,590 
74,620 18,087 | 28,612 | 46,699 


1931 26,932 ,812 3,770 | 


| | 2) Soe 











+ Adapted from Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act for the years indicated. 
The years chosen are those when a new or amended Act came into force or the number of workers 
reached the highest or lowest point. 


The following table shows that much the larger proportion of 
children employed are boys, the number of girls being only about 
one-fifth of the total ; but the number of boys to each girl, which 
was 6.3 in 1892, fell to 4.4 in 1931, showing a slightly increasing 
tendency to employ girls. 


PROPORTION OF BOYS TO GIRLS IN FACTORIES IN SPECIFIED YEARS ! 





| 

| - Number of boys 
Year | Girls to each girl 

| 





16,299 2,589 6.3 
44,182 9,664 4.6 


19238 61,841 12,779 4.8 


1981 21,920 5,012 4.4 














* Compiled from the Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 37, and Statistics of Fac- 
tories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1923 and 1931. 
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Among the reasons for the comparatively small number of 
girls in factories may be mentioned the customs of early marriage 
and of the universality of marriage, owing to which a consider- 
able number of girls marry before the minimum age for admis- 
sion to employment.* The Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1930 
has indeed raised the age of marriage for girls to 14 years *, but 
it would seem that it will be some time before the effects of the 
Act become noticeable. Other influences which keep girls away 
from the factories are the purdah system, the caste system, and 
the joint family system, which tend to prevent both adult women 
and grown-up girls as well as young girls from entering industrial 
occupations outside the household. The recent proportional 
increase in the employment of girls as compared with boys is to 
some extent due to the gradual breakdown of these social 
customs. 

It is of interest to note that the proportion of girls among all 
workers employed in factories is smaller in India than in Japan. 
In making this comparison, however, it should be remembered 
that Japan is more industrialised than India. Moreover, statistics 
of Japanese factories include all undertakings employing 5 or 
more persons, while those of Indian factories include mostly the 
undertakings employing 20 persons or more.* Finally, the 
statistics of factory children include all persons between the ages 
of 12 and 16 years in Japan and only persons from 12 to 15 years 
in India. It should also be borne in mind that the general 
minimum age for admission to employment in Japan is 14 years, 
although children may begin work at 12 years of age if they have 
finished the course in an elementary school ; on the other hand, 
there is no limitation of the hours of work of children under 
15 years of age as in India. 

A comparative table of the number of children employed is 
given below. It will be seen that only 2.4 per cent. of the total 





1 According to the Census of 1921, out of 1,000 women 11 were married before 
the age of 5, 88 between the ages of 5 and 10, and 382 between the ages of 10 and 15. 
The average age of marriage for women has been estimated at only 12 4% years in 
Bengal. (Census of India, 1921, pp. 158-154.) 

2 Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India, 
1980-1931, pp. 121-122. 

3 In 1930 the total number of factories in Japan was 62,787, of which 36,015 
employed from 5 to 9 persons and 8,125 from 10 to 14 persons. On the other hand, 
only 202 factories out of a total of 8,148 undertakings in India included in the 
statistics for the same year employed from 10 to 19 persons. Cf. Rodo Tokei Yoran 
(Japanese Statistical Year Book), 1982, and Statistics of Factories subject to the 
Indian Factories Act, 1980, p. 1. 
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number of factory workers were children in India, as compared 
with 10.2 per cent. in Japan. The proportion of boys as compared 
with all male workers is about the same in both countries, but 
the proportion of girls as compared with all female workers is 
only 2.1 per cent. in India as compared with 17.5 per cent. in 
Japan. It is also noticeable that only one-sixth of all factory 
workers are females in India, as compared with more than one- 


half in Japan. 


FACTORY CHILDREN COMPARED WITH ALL FACTORY WORKERS IN INDIA 
AND JAPAN IN 19801 





Japan India 





t me Between 12 and 16 Between 12 and 15 
of workers | ‘Total number Total number 


of workers Per cent. of workers Per cent. 
Number of total Number of total 











Males 893,036 23,624 2.6 1,268,022 82,597 2.6 


Females 911,845 | 159,806 17.5 260,280 5,375 2.1 





Total 1,804,881 | 183,430 10.2 1,528,302 37,972 2.5 
































1 Compiled from Rodo Tokei Yoran, 1932, p. 62, and Statistics of Factories subject to the 
Indian Factories Act, 1930, p. 26. 


Most of the children employed in factories in India are found 
in perennial industries ; in 1931, for instance, over two-thirds of 
all such children were employed in perennial factories. On the 
other hand, as shown by the following table, the proportion of 
girls employed in seasonal factories is much larger than that of 


boys. 


DISTRIBUTION BY CLASS OF INDUSTRY OF FACTORY CHILDREN 
IN 1931? 





All children 


” Number of Per cen 
Class of industry factories Numbe i 
w r . 
of total 











Perennial 8,787 15,997 2,960 18,957 70 


Seasonal 4,406 5,923 2,052 7,975 30 





Total 8,143 21,920 5,012 26,932 100 


























2 Compiled from Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1931, p. 30. 
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From the point of view of the well-being of child workers it 
is not unimportant that a larger proportion should be employed 
in perennial factories, in which conditions are generally better 
and inspection stricter than in seasonal factories. The latter 
are mostly small and are not within easy reach of inspectors. 
Moreover, the draft Bill for the amendment of the Factories Act, 
which is now under consideration, makes stricter provisions for 
perennial factories than for seasonal factories. * 

The geographical distribution of children is also an important 
matter in regard to their health, education, and social welfare, 
since health and educational conditions are better in some 
provinces and towns than in others. Most of the children are 
employed in Bengal, Madras, Assam, and Bombay; the jute 
mills of Bengal and the cotton mills of Madras employ the 
largest numbers of boys, while the cotton ginneries of Madras 
and the tea factories of Assam employ the largest numbers of 
girls. 


DISTRIBUTION BY PROVINCE OF FACTORY CHILDREN IN 1981 * 





. Total number 
Boys Girls of children 





6,897 7,281 





4,094 6,482 
3,908 | 5,199 
3,108 | 8,841 


8,918 4,129 














| 
| 21,920 5,012 | 26,932 








* Compiled from Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1931, pp. 30-31. 


The influence of social customs is seen in the distribution by 
province of girl workers. There is no purdah system in Madras 
and the girls take advantage of the opportunities offered by 
cotton mills, while in Bengal, where the purdah system is 
rigorous, the number of girls is very low. Most of the girls in 
Assam are employed in tea factories, which they can easily attend 
while living with their parents on the tea gardens. 





1 See below, under “ Child Labour Legislation ”’. 
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The information given above applies, of course, only to those 
factories which are covered by the Indian Factories Act. It leaves 
out of account the large number of children who are employed 
in unregulated factories or undertakings which have not yet 
come under the scope of the Indian Factories Act, and for which 
no statistics of employment are available. These factories are of 
two kinds. There are, firstly, those which use power machinery 
but employ fewer than 20 persons and thus remain outside the 
jurisdiction of the Indian Factories Act; it has been estimated 
that the number of such undertakings is not less than 2,000. * 
The scope of work for children is, however, limited in -these 
undertakings. Secondly, there are those undertakings which do 
not use power machinery but employ in some cases as many as 
50 persons or more. The exact number of these undertakings is 
not known, but those which employ 50 persons or more have 
been estimated to be about 1,000. ” 

The most important of these undertakings are the following : 
(1) mica factories, only one out of 127 such factories being at 
present under the Indian Factories Act; (2) wool cleaning 
factories ; (3) shellac factories, only 15 out of 149 such factories 
being under the Indian Factories Act; (4) bidi (indigenous 
cigarette) factories, which exist in almost all large cities ; 
(5) carpet factories; and (6) tanneries.* These undertakings 
employ large numbers of children, as many as one-tenth of the 
total number of workers in shellac factories * and one-third in 
mica factories. Although the exact number of children in bidi 
factories is not known, “ it is sufficiently large in certain areas 
to constitute an evil which demands immediate remedy ”’* ; bidi 
making is in fact a “sweated” industry employing purdah women 
and girls in their homes as well as young boys in small work- 
shops. ° 

Although local governments have been empowered, under 
section 2 (3) (b) of the Indian Factories Act, to apply, by 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 93. 

2 Idem, p. 100. 

% Idem, pp. 94-98. 

4 Idem, p. 95. 

5 Idem, p. 97. An enquiry carried out by a member of the Madras Legislative 
Council in 1931 showed that 14,000 children (6,000 of them under 12) were employed 
in the Madras didi (cigarette) factories alone, and 16,500 in other places in the 
Presidency. It is also estimated that over 150,000 persons are engaged in the 
bidi industry in the Central Provinces, which is the largest centre of bidt manufac- 
ture. Much of it is regarded as a cottage industry in rural areas. Cf. The Guardian 
(Madras), 19 Jan. 1933. 

® Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 214. 
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notification, factory law to some of these undertakings, the 
number of factories so notified was only 202 in 1930 and 173 


in 1931. ' 


Mines 


A third important class of organised industries employing 
children is mining. The Indian Mines Act of 1923, which 
prohibited the employment of children under 13 years of age, 
came into force on 1 July 1924, but, owing to misinterpretation 
of its provisions, a considerable number of children under 
13 years of age were still employed in 1925, so that the Act 
became effective only in 1926.° Since children of 13 years of 
age and over are still employed both above and underground in 
mines, the mining industry is still important from the point of 
view of child labour. 

The earliest year for which records of mining labour are 
available is 1901, when, out of 104,660 workers, 5,147 were 
children under 12 years of age.* These numbers stood at 
253,857 and 4,135 respectively in 1925, indicating a decline in 
the proportion of children as compared with the total number of 
workers from 4.9 per cent. to 1.6 per cent. From the following 
table it will be seen that the number of children rose as high as 
8,548 in 1921, which was the largest number on record, but the 
proportion of children to the total number of workers was only 
3.5 per cent. There was thus a relative decline of children even 
before the enactment in 1923 of the Act prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under 13 years of age. 


CHILDREN IN MINES IN SPECIFIED YEARS * 





—_———— 
Total number | Children 
of workers 





Number Per cent. of total 





| 
' 


| 104,660 5,147 4.9 


1921 249,663 8,548 3.5 











1925 | 253,857 4,135 1.6 





s Compiled from the Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for the respective years. 
The years chosen are those when a new or amended Act came into force, or the number of children 


reached the highest figure. 





1 Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1931, p. 1. 

2 Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India under the Indian Mines Act, 
1925, pp. 40-42. 

3 Idem, p. 40. 
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Since 1925 the mining industry has made further progress, 
although, like other industries, it is at present suffering from 
the economic depression. In 1931, the average daily number of 
workers in mines was 230,782‘, but it is not known how many 
of these workers were children between 13 and 15 years of age. 

Of the various mining industries, such as coal, manganese, 
mica, iron, and lead, the most important is coal mining, which 
in 1925, for instance, employed 173,637 workers out of a total 
of 253,857 in all mines, or 68 per cent.” The largest numbers 
of children employed in mining industries were in mica and coal 
mines, which employed 49 and 27 per cent. respectively of all 
the children in mines in 1925, as shown below. 


DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRY OF CHILDREN IN MINES IN 19251 





Children 





Industry 
Number Per cent. of total 





Mica mines 2,031 
Coal mines 1,210 
Limestone quarries 463 
Others 431 





Total 4,135 

















+ Compiled from Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1925. 


These statistics relate, of course, to the past and no children 
under 13 years of age are now employed in mines. * On the other 
hand, children over 13 years of age may still be employed in 
mining work, both underground and on the surface, in the same 
conditions as adults, but no statistics are available to show the 
extent of this employment. 


Other Employments 


Of the other organised industries, the most important is 
transport, including railways, shipping, tramways, motor buses, 





1 Idem, 1931, p. 2. 

2 Idem, 1925, p. 1. 

’ The statistics of the Government of India show that in 1931 51 out of the 
178,175 persons employed in coal mines were children, but no indication is given 
of their exact age. Cf. GovVERNMENT OF INp1a : Indian Coal Statistics, 1931, p. 6. 
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and other means of communication. There is very little scope 
for the employment of children in these industries except on 
board ship and in docks. No figures are available as to the 
exact number of children employed in these industries. 

Various non-industrial occupations also employ considerable 
numbers of children. The most important of these occupations 
are in Government and municipal offices, banks and commercial 
houses, shops and department stores, hotels and restaurants, and 
cinemas and theatres, but no data are available as to the extent 
of child labour in these occupations. 


Cuttp LaBouR LEGISLATION ! 


The legal provisions dealing with child labour in India are 
found in the legislation covering the various classes of industries ; 
except for a recent Act regulating the recruitment of children, no 
legislation has been passed exclusively for the regulation of child 
labour. Each of the organised industries in which child labour 
is mainly employed—plantations, factories, mines, and shipping, 
including work on board ship and in harbours—is subject to 
separate legislation. It is proposed in this section to refer to this 
legislation in so far as it affects, directly or indirectly, the 
employment of children in organised industries, as well as to the 
historical development of this legislation, present tendencies, and 
systems of administration. 

Although the Government of India as the Central Govern- 
ment has authority to initiate legislative and administrative 
measures relating to labour for the whole of India, provincial 
Governments may undertake, with the sanction of the Governor 
General in Council, both the enactment and the administration 
of labour legislation. Labour legislation in India may thus fall 
under three distinct headings: (1) Acts which are both enacted 
and administered by the Central Government, e.g. the Indian 
Mines Act; (2) Acts which are enacted by the Central Govern- 
ment, but administered by local Governments, e.g. the Indian 
Factories Act, which local Governments are also granted powers 
to apply, subject to notification, to undertakings other than those 
to which the Act applies automatically ; and (3) Acts which are 





1 Cf. the article on “ Labour Legislation in India’’, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXII, No. 5, Nov. 1930, and also Factory Legislation in India, Berlin, 
1923, and Plantation Labour in India, Caleutta, 1931, by the present writer. 
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both enacted and administered by local Governments, e.g. the 
Bombay Maternity Benefit Act. 


Plantations 


There are no provisions in the legislation relating to planta- 
tions which deal specifically with the employment of children. 
Nevertheless, this legislation is not without importance in its 
effects on child labour. Legislation relating to labour on planta- 
tions was first adopted in 1863. With the development of tea 
gardens in Assam, the importation of labour from outside the 
Province became necessary, and an Act was passed in 1863 in 
order to regulate the recruitment and: employment of emigrant 
labourers under the indenture system. The main objects of this 
legislation were to guarantee to the planters the services of their 
labourers, safeguard the health of the labourers, and ensure 
to them regular work and fixed wages. This Act was amended 
from time to time, the first important amendment being the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act of 1901, which granted power 
to local Governments to enforce recruitment regulations and to 
close any area to recruitment except to licensed contractors and 
certified sardars. Further revisions of plantation legislation took 
place in 1908 and 1915: the amending Act of 1908 abolished 
recruitment by unlicensed contractors and prohibited the right of 
arrest by planters, while the Assam Labour and Emigration 
(Amendment) Act of 1915 abolished the indenture system and 
provided for the creation of an Assam Labour Board for the 
supervision of recruitment by local agents and garden sardars. 
The repeal in 1925 of the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act of 
1859 and of certain sections of the Indian Penal Code destroyed 
the last vestiges of the penal sanction contract system in Assam, 
and the subsequent repeal of similar legislation in other provinces 
completed the abolition of penal sanctions in British India. 

Nevertheless, in recent years, the existing legislation was 
increasingly felt to be inadequate, and the Royal Commission on 
Labour made several important recommendations regarding the 
recruitment of labour for Assam tea gardens‘, on the basis of 
which the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act was passed in 
1932. This Act empowers local Governments, subject to the 
sanction of the Government of India, to regulate the recruitment 
and forwarding of assisted emigrants, secures to emigrant labour- 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 359-362. 
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ers the right to repatriation at the cost of the employer after 
three years from the date of entry into employment, or earlier 
under certain conditions, and entrusts the discharge of the duties 
prescribed in the Act to a Controller of Emigrant Labour, to be 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council.‘ The Act 
repeals the Act of 1901 and its subsequent amendments, and 
applies to the whole of British India ; it came into operation on 
1 April 1933. 


The provisions of this Act affect the employment of children 
in various ways : for instance, those relating to the regulation of 
the recruitment, forwarding, and repatriation of adults apply also 
to the children who accompany them, and the provisions regard- 
ing the conditions of labour in the tea gardens directly affect 
children, especially as far as sanitation, hours, wages, and hous- 
ing are concerned. The Royal Commission on Labour also made 
several recommendations for the regulation of child labour on 
plantations, but, in the opinion of the Government of India, 
legislation to give effect to these recommendations is within the 
competence of the Government of Assam. * 


The administration of the Act is entrusted, as regards recruit- 
ing, to the provinces in which the recruiting takes place, and, 
as regards employment, to the Government of Assam, the 
province in which the plantations are situated. The Controller 
of Emigrant Labour has power to supervise the recruiting, 
forwarding, repatriation, and employment of assisted emigrants. 

In Assam, the number of tea gardens subject to inspection 
varies from year to year. At present the gardens are subject to 
biennial inspection, but some of the gardens may be selected for 
annual inspection if the health conditions have not been satis- 
factory during the previous year, or if they have been declared 
“ unhealthy ” * on account of the high rate of mortality. Out of 
a total of 766 gardens employing more than 50 persons in 1931- 
1932, only 465 gardens became liable to inspection, and 439 were 
inspected. * 


1 Gazette of India, 10 Sept. 1932, Part V, pp. 179-189 ; 15 Oct. 1982, Part IV, 
pp. 59-68. 

* Cf. the speech of Mr. Gaya Prosad Sincu, Legislative Assembly Debates, 
23 Sept. 1982, p. 1291. 

3 An “ unhealthy ’’ garden is one in which the death rate exceeds 70 per 1,000 
inhabitants and the total number of deaths is 10 or more. (Report on Immigrant 
Labour in the Province of Assam, 1921-1922, Statement XI.) 

* Compiled from Report on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam, 1931- 
1982, Statement XI. 
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Factories 


Child labour legislation in India began with the regulation of 
the employment of children in factories. In the early period of 
factory industry in India, the unrestricted employment of women 
and children gave rise to many abuses, particularly in the cotton 
industry in the Presidency of Bombay, and in 1875 a Factory 
Commission was appointed by the Government of that Presidency. 
It was not, however, until 1881 that the first Indian Factories 
Act was passed. By this Act a factory was defined as being any 
premises in which mechanical power was used and 100 or more 
persons were employed. In such factories, the employment of 
children under 7 years of age was prohibited, while the hours 
of work of children between the ages of 7 and 12 years were 
limited to 9 a day, with an interval of one hour for rest ; four 
rest days in the month were also prescribed. 

While this Act was still in force, the International Labour 
Conference, held in Berlin in 1890, recommended, inter alia, that 
the minimum age for admission of children to employment 
should be fixed at 12 years in northern countries and 10 years 
in southern countries, and the hours of work limited to 6 per day, 
with an interval of rest of at least half-an-hour. In the same 
year, the Government of India appointed a Factory Commission 
and, on its recommendation, passed the second Indian Factories 
Act in 1891. This Act extended the definition of a factory to 
cover any undertaking in which 50 or more persons were 
employed, and empowered local Governments to apply its 
provisions also to undertakings in which 20 persons were 
employed ; the minimum age was raised to 9 years and the hours 
of work of children between the ages of 9 and 14 years were 
reduced to 7 a day, and limited to the period between 5 a.m. 
and 8 p.m., with half-an-hour’s interval of rest for every 6 hours’ 
continuous work ; certificates of age were made compulsory. 

Further enquiries into labour conditions were made by the 
Textile Factory Commission in 1906 and by the Factory Labour 
Commission in 1907, and on their recommendations a third 
Indian Factories Act was passed in 1911, by which the hours of 
work of children in textile industries were limited to 6 a day and 
to the period between 5.30 a.m. and 7 p.m., the hours of work 
remaining 7 a day as before in other factories. Under this Act, 
in addition to certificates of age, children seeking factory employ 
ment were required to produce certificates of physical fitness. 
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The third Indian Factories Act remained in force until after 
the World War, the foundation of the International Labour 
Organisation, and the adoption by the First Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held in Washington in 1919, of the 
Minimum, Age, Night Work of Women, and Night Work of 
Young Persons Conventions. The Minimum Age Convention 
fixed 14 years as the minimum age for the admission of children 
to employment in industrial occupations for all countries except 
Japan and India, for which the age of 12 years was provided ; 
in the case of Japan, however, it was also provided that children 
over 12 years of age might only be admitted to employment if 
they had finished the course in the elementary school. The 
Night Work of Women Convention prohibited the employment 
of all women and girls at night, although it permitted India to 
suspend the prohibition in respect of industrial undertakings 
other than factories as defined by the Factories Act. The Night 
Work of Young Persons Convention, while generally prohibiting 
the employment of young persons under 18 years of age at night, 
fixed the ages of 16 and 14 years for Japan and India respectively, 
and in the case of India limited the application of the Convention 
to factories. 

Of these Conventions, those relating to the night work of 
women and young persons were ratified by the Government of 
India in 1921, while the principles of the Minimum Age Conven- 
tion, which has not been ratified, were accepted as regards 
factories covered by the Indian Factories Act. In consequence, 
the Indian Factories Act of 1911 was amended in 1922, with the 
effect of extending the scope of the Act to include all industrial 
undertakings using mechanical power and employing 20 or more 
persons, and giving local Governments the power to apply the 
law, by notification, to establishments employing not less than 
10 persons and working with or without mechanical power. The 
minimum age for admission of children to employment was 
raised to 12 years, the hours of work of children between 12 and 
15 years of age were limited to 6 a day, and night work was 
prohibited. In addition to the medical examination for age and 
physical fitness before admission to employment in factories, 
children were required to undergo a re-examination for continu- 
ing work, if thought necessary by an inspector. The employment 
of young persons under 18 years was prohibited in certain lead 
processes. 

The Factories Act was again amended in 1923, 1926, and 1931 
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with a view to effecting minor changes, the most important 
amendment being that of 1926, which provided penalties for 
parents and guardians who permitted their children to work in 
two mills on the same day. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India made several 
recommendations for the amendment of the Indian Factories Act, 
and with a view to giving effect to these recommendations and 
to consolidating and amending the law regulating labour in 
factories, the Government of India circulated a draft Bill to local 
Governments and Administrations on 10 June 1932 in order to 
elicit public opinion. The Bill has three main objects: (1) the 
reduction of hours of work; (2) the improvement of working 
conditions ; and (3) better observance, on the part of factory 
occupiers, of the requirements of the Act. * 

The draft Bill makes a distinction between perennial and 
seasonal factories, defining the latter as factories working less 
than 180 days in the year, and provides a 10-hour day and a 
54-hour week for the former, while retaining the existing hours, 
i.e. an 11-hour day and a 60-hour week, for the latter. As far as 
the employment of children is concerned, the Bill proposes the 
reduction of hours of work from 6 to 5 a day, the fixing of a 
minimum height, to be prescribed by local Governments, for 
children seeking admission to factory employment, the creation 
of a “ young persons ” class between the ages of 15 and 16, who 
would be required to have certificates of age and physical fitness 
for adult employment, and the prohibition of the night work of 
“ young persons ”’ and of overtime of all persons under 16 years 
of age. 

The most serious problem of child labour at present is 
that of the employment of children in unregulated factories, 
i.e. factories which are not covered by the Indian Factories Act. 
In order to regulate conditions in these factories, the Royal 
Commission on Labour has recommended the enactment of a 
separate Act, brief and simple, to be applicable. to those under- 
takings which use no power Pibtenens but employ 50* or more 





1 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES AND pean Circular 
Letter No. L/301, 10 June 1932 ; Labour Gazette (Bombay), Jan. 1933, pp. 357-359. 

Since this article was written, the Factories Bill has been introduced into the 
Legislative Assembly. For a summary of its provisions cf. Industrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. XLVIII, No. 7, 18 Nov. 1933, pp. 203-205. 

2 Mr. Cliff, Mr. Joshi, and Diwan Chaman Lall, representing labour on the 
Commission, considered that this recommendation should be extended so as to 
include all undertakings employing 25 persons. Cf. Report of the Royal Commnrensen 
on Labour in India, p. 100, footnote. 
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persons, and during any part of the year. Regarding child 
labour, the Commission recommended that the proposed Act 
should fix the minimum age for admission to employment at 
10 years, that the hours of work of children between 10 and 
14 years of age should be limited to 7 a day, to be worked within 
a period of 9 consecutive hours, with an interval of rest of at 
least one hour, and that overtime and the taking home of work 
by children should be prohibited. * 

For the same purpose of regulating conditions in factories 
and workshops which are not at present subject to factory 
legislation, the Government of Madras has given permission for 
the introduction of two private Bills, namely, the Artisan Bill and 
the Bidi (cigarette) Factories Bill, into the Legislative Council. 
The introduction of these Bills has also received the sanction of 
the Governor-General, and the Bidi Factories Bill was presented 
to the Legislative Council on 31 November 1932. ° 


The object of these Bills is to regulate the employment of 
labour in handicraft workshops (in which gold, silver, and other 
metals, as well as wood, stone, and ivory are worked) and also 
in bidi (cigarette) factories which employ more than 10 persons. 
The provisions regarding the employment of children are almost 
identical in both these Bills and are largely based on the provisions 
of the Indian Factories Act as far as minimum age, certificate of 
age and physical fitness, and holidays are concerned. The age 
below which hours of work are to be limited to 7 a day, with 
half-an-hour’s rest after every 4 hours worked is, however, raised 
to 16 years. Moreover, it is provided that no kind of corporal 
punishment may be inflicted on any child for any kind of 
dereliction of duty, including absence from work without leave. 

As noted above, the administration of factory legislation is 
entrusted to provincial or local Governments. Most of the provinces 
have a chief inspector, several inspectors and assistant inspectors, 
and other officials who act as ex-officio inspectors. There are 
also boiler inspectors, and special medical officers, called certify- 
ing surgeons, who issue certificates of minimum age and physical 
fitness. There has been a lack of co-ordination in this and other 
departments for administrative purposes ; and the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour recommended the appointment of a Labour 





2 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 100-102. 
2 Cf. GovERNMENT OF Mapras : Bills Nos. 22 and 36 of 1982 ; Labour Gazette 
(Bombay), March 1933; p. 516. 
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Commissioner in each province, except Assam, who should be 
responsible for the administration of all labour subjects. Follow- 
ing this recommendation, the Government of Bombay has 
appointed a Commissioner of Labour, who took office on 1 May 
1933, and the administrative control of the factory and boiler 
inspection departments has been transferred from the Collector 
of Bombay to the Labour Commissioner. * 

The efficiency of factory inspection is indicated by the fact 
that out of 8,143 factories, 7,229, or 89 per cent. of the total, 
were inspected in 1931, some being inspected more than once. 
As a rule, the majority of perennial factories are inspected. The 
proportion of perennial and seasonal factories inspected to the 
total number of such factories was 95 and 83 per cent. respectively, 
the lower percentage of inspection of seasonal factories being 
explained by the fact that they are often located in out-of-the 
way places. The total number of uninspected seasonal factories 
in 1931 was 743.’ 


Mines 


The next important class of labour legislation relates to the 
employment of children in mines. The increasing employment 
of women and children in mines, where conditions are parti- 
cularly insanitary and the risk of accidents considerable, was one 
of the main reasons for the enactment of the first Mines Act 
in 1901. By this Act a mine was defined to be any excavation 
for minerals which was deeper than twenty feet below the level 
of the adjacent ground. Among other things, provision was made 
for the appointment of a chief inspector of mines, who was 
granted powers to prohibit the employment of children under 
12 years of age in any mine where conditions, in his opinion, 
were dangerous to their health and safety. 

The Act of 1901 was amended in 1923, among other things 
to give effect to the Hours Convention, ratified by India in 1921, 
and to the Minimum Age Convention, the principles of which 
were accepted by the Government of India, although it was not 
able to ratify the Convention. By the 1923 Act a mine was 
defined to be any excavation, irrespective of depth, for searching 
for or obtaining minerals, and the employment of children under 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 452-453 ; Labour 


Gazette (Bombay), April 1933, p. 561. 
2 Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act. 1981, p. 7 and 87. 
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13 years of age was prohibited in or about mines. The weekly 
hours of work were restricted to 60 above ground and to 54 under- 
ground. The Act of 1923 came into force on 1 July 1924, but in 
view of the continued employment of children over 13 years of 
age, mining legislation is still very important to child labour. * 

In 1928, a further amending Act was passed restricting hours 
of work in mines to 12 in any one day. It was followed by 
regulations, promulgated in 1929, prohibiting the underground 
employment of women in some mines and providing for their 
gradual elimination in others. These regulations became effective 
on 1 April 1929 and the underground employment of women, 
including girls of 13 years of age and over, will come to an end 
in 1939. In 1931 the Act was again amended for some minor 
purposes.* In the meantime, the Government of India has taken 
further steps to amend the Indian Mines Act, and on 21 September 
1932 it circulated proposals on the basis of several recommenda- 
tions, of which the most important are those of the Royal 
Commission on Labour for limiting hours of surface work to 54 a 
week and for raising the minimum age for admission of children 
to employment in or about mines from 13 to 14 years. 

The administration of the Indian Mines Act is entrusted to a 
Chief Inspector of Mines and his assistants, all of whom are 
appointed by the Government of India. The number of mines 
subject to the operation of the Indian Mines Act was 1,417 in 
1931, of which 988, or 70 per cent., were inspected, many of 
them more than once. * 


Transport 


As noted above, there is no scope for the employment of 
children in transport industries except on board ship and in 
harbours, for which separate legislation has been enacted. 

For the regulation of shipping, a series of Acts passed since 
the middle of the nineteenth century were consolidated and 
amended by the Indian Merchant Shipping Act (XXI1) of 1923. 
This Act was again amended in 1931‘, in order, inter alia, to 
give effect to the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, which the 
Government of India has not, however, ratified on the ground 





1 Cf. Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1925, pp. 40-41. 
2 Cf. Labour Gazette (Bombay), Oct. 1931, p. 187. 
% Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1925, pp. 40-42 ; 1931, p. 36. 
* Indian Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Act (LX), 1981, assented to on 
17 March 1931. 
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that Indian children are accustomed to accompany their relatives 
to sea as apprentices at nominal wages, and the Minimum Age 
(Trimmers and Stokers) Convention and the Medical Examination 
of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, both of which have been 
ratified by India. The Government of India has also ratified the 
Seamen’s Articles of Agreement Convention, adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1926. ’ 

As it now stands, the Indian Merchant Shipping Act provides 
that no young person under the age of 14 years may be employed 
on board ship, except under certain conditions, e.g. when they 
are employed on nominal wages and are under the charge of 
their fathers or other near relatives, that no young person under 
the age of 18 years may be employed as a trimmer or stoker, 
subject to the exceptions provided for in the relevant Convention, 
and that no young person under the age of 18 years may be 
employed in a ship without a medical certificate of physical 
fitness. Under Notification of 5 December 1931, the Government 
of India also restricted the hours and nature of the work of 
trimmers and stokers. * 

Legislation relating to harbours or ports is contained in the 
Indian Ports Acts. These Acts were consolidated by the Act (XV) 
of 1908, which was amended in 1922° in order to give effect to 
Article 6 of the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention. By this 
amendment local Governments were required to frame rules 
prohibiting the employment of children under 12 years of age at 
piers, jetties, landing places, docks, quays, wharves, warehouses, 
and sheds. Children below the prescribed age were, however, 
still employed in coaling ships, and this defect was rectified by 
an amending Act (XI) of 1931 prohibiting the employment of 
children. under the age of 12 years in handling goods anywhere 
within the ports to which the Act applies. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India recommended that 
the minimum age for admission of children to employment in 
ports should be raised to 14 years, on the ground that the work 
is too heavy for children of 12 years of age and that a system 
of half-time employment is not practicable.* The Commission 
also recommended that the normal daily hours prescribed by 


1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLIV, No. 8,21 Nov. 19382, p.227. 

2 Gazette of India, 5 Dec. 1931, Part I, p. 1146. 

8 Act No. XV of 1922, to regulate the employment of child labour in ports 
in British India, dated 29 March 1922. 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 189. 
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law should be fixed at 9, but that overtime should be allowed up 
to a maximum of 3 additional hours on any one day, to be paid 
at an increased rate of at least 33% per cent. over the ordinary 
rates. On 3 November 1932 the Government of India addressed 
a circular letter to all local Governments controlling major or 
minor ports asking their opinion on these recommendations. ' 


Non-Industrial Occupations 


The employment of children in non-industrial occupations is 
not yet regulated in India. When the Minimum Age (Non- 
Industrial Employment) Convention was under consideration by 
the International Labour Conference in 1932, the Government of 
India was prepared to accept provisions fixing the minimum age 
at 10 years in certain specified occupations. Article 9 of the 
Convention fixes the minimum age at 10 years in the case of 
India, but the Conference did not adopt the proposal to limit its 
application to specified occupations. The Indian Legislature has 
therefore rejected the ratification of the Convention, on the 
ground that it is impossible to give effect to it in its present 
form owing to the absence of adequate machinery to enforce it 
in all kinds of occupations in India. ° 


Regulation of Engagement 


As already noted, the first Act directly enacted for the welfare 
of children is one affecting the methods of obtaining child labour, 
which has recently been passed under the name of the Children 
(Pledging of Labour) Act. This Act is based on the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Labour, which found 
many instances of the practice of pledging, by which parents or 
guardians secured loans or advances on agreements, either 
written or oral, mortgaging the labour of children.” The Bill 
was submitted by the Government of India to the Legislative 
Assembly on 5 September 1932 ; it was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State on 16 and 20 February 1933 
respectively and assented to by the Governor-General on 
24 February. * 


1 Labour Gazette (Bombay), March 1933, pp. 529-530, 

2 Council of State Debates, 8 Dec. 1932 ; Labour Gazette (Bombay), 19 March 
1982, p. 709. 

3 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 96-98 and 102. 

4 Legislative Assembly Debates, 1 and 6 Feb. 1933. &: 
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The most important provisions of the Act are as follows : 
(1) any agreement to pledge the labour of a child, that is, a 
person under 15 years of age, is to be void; (2) an agreement 
made without detriment to a child, and not made in consideration 
of any benefit other than reasonable wages to be paid for the 
child’s services, and terminable at not more than a week’s notice, 
is not an agreement within the meaning of this definition ; 
(3) parents or guardians making an agreement to pledge their 
children are to be liable to a fine not exceeding Rs.50, and 
employers taking part in the pledging, or employing children 
whose labour has been pledged, are to be liable to a fine not 
exceeding Rs.200. 

Except for the penal clause, which came into force on 1 July 
1933, the Act came into operation immediately. * 


Other Legislation affecting Child Workers 


Other legislation which directly or indirectly affects child 
workers is that relating to workmen’s compensation, trade 
unionism, industrial relations, maternity, payment of wages, and 
workers’ housing. It would be out of place in this article to 
analyse the provisions of this general legislation, but it may be 
noted that the Maternity Benefit Acts, which as yet have only 
been adopted by Bombay and the Central Provinces, may affect 
children directly as well as indirectly, since girls below the age 
of 15 years may still be mothers in India, while the proposed 
legislation relating to payment of wages, a Bill for which was 
circulated for opinion on 14 February 1933, would prohibit 
deductions by way of fines from the wages of children under 
15 years of age. 


CoNDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
Systems of Engagement 


The majority of children employed in organised industries in 
India are engaged together with their parents or guardians. The 
methods of obtaining labour differ from industry to industry and 
from centre to centre, but they may be broadly divided into 
direct and indirect methods, i.e. engagement by employers them- 
selves or their paid and accredited officers, and engagement 
through intermediaries. In some cases these two methods may 
be modified or combined. 





2 Gazette of India, 24 Sept. 1932, Part V, p. 211 ; 4 March 1933, Part IV, p. 2. 
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Most of the workers for plantations in the South are obtained 
by recruiting through contractors called kanganis or maistries, 
while planters in Bengal recruit their labour through sardars or 
agents. Recruiting for the Assam tea gardens, which are located 
far away from the centres of the labour supply, has become very 
complicated and has long been brought under legislative control. 
It was at first carried on by contractors, and later by the sardar 
system working under the supervision of the Assam Labour 
Board. Under the present Act, which came into force on 9 April 
1933, the recruiting and forwarding of assisted emigrants are to 
be carried on by local licensed agents or recruiters and certified 
tea garden sardars, and are to be supervised by the Controller of 
Emigrant Labour. 

Sardars are ordinary plantation workers who are sent to their 
native villages to recruit. In 1931-1932, 22,934 sardars were sent 
out; the number of workers recruited amounted to 49,857, 
including 11,170 dependants, most of whom were children. The 
average number of recruits per sardar was 1.69 in the case of 
adults and 2.17 in the case of all persons including dependants. 
This low figure for the number of recruits shows the costliness 
of the present recruiting system. In fact, out of 22,934 sardars 
sent out in 1931-1932, 9,306, or over 40 per cent., returned to 
the gardens without a single recruit. * 

Almost from the beginning, the policy of plantations has been 
to recruit families rather than individuals. This policy has been 
followed up to the present time, and immigration has thus been 
a constant source of supply of child labour to the Assam tea 
gardens, although, as shown above, only a part of the child 
immigrants are actually employed. 


IMMIGRANT CHILDREN IN ASSAM TEA GARDENS IN SPECIFIED YEARS ! 


























Children 
Year All immigrants 
Number Per cent. of total 
1900 - 62,7383 17,689 28 
1918-1919 222,171 87,143 89 
1931-19382 50,997 12,764 25 








* Compiled from Report of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee, 1921-1922, p. 103 ;, Report 
on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam, 1931-1932. The years chosen are those when the 
largest numbers of children accompanied their parents to Assam tea gardens. 





1 GovERNMENT oF INDIA: Annual Report on the Working of the Assam Labour 
Board, 1931-1982, p. 5. 
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Besides immigrant children, considerable numbers of children 
are born in tea gardens or in their neighbourhood. A consider- 
able proportion of the workers are now settled on the tea gardens 
both in Assam and in Bengal, and some of them have also 
settled down outside the gardens. In 1921, for instance, out of 
119,366 labourers on the tea gardens of the Jahpaiguri District 
in Bengal, 29,018, or about one-fourth, were born of immigrant 
parents on the gardens themselves.* Moreover, in 1931, 61,792 
workers in Assam and 11,544 workers in Bengal were living 
outside the gardens. ’ 

A serious charge that has been made against the recruiting 
of plantation labour for Assam is that many minors or children 
under 16 years of age have been enticed away without the 
consent of their parents or guardians. The existence of such 
abuses cannot be denied, but the scope of their occurrence has 
been very much limited by successive legislative and administrative 
measures : first, it has been made unlawful to assist minors to 
emigrate to Assam without being acgempanied by parents or 
guardians ; secondly, local Governments have been granted power 
to check these evils by insisting on registration and production 
before a magistrate of all such minors ; thirdly, in accordance 
with the rules framed by local Governments, such minors are 
detained at the depot for certain fixed periods, during which 
local agents institute enquiries as to whether there is any objec- 
tion on the part of their parents or guardians to their proceed- 
ing to Assam ; and finally, the industry itself is interested in 
controlling such abuses for the sake of creating good will among 
the possible recruits. * 

There are several systems of recruiting labour for mines, such 
as the contractor system, the sardar system, and the agency 
system, the last being direct recruitment by members of the staff 
of the mine who visit workers’ villages. Most of the mines, 
however, engage raising contractors for mining coal and loading. 
wagons for a fixed rate of payment.* These contractors recruit. 
and generally employ the whole family, including the parents 
and the children. Besides these families recruited from the neigh- 
bouring villages, there are also considerable numbers of workers 





1 Cerisus of India, 1921, p. 247. 
' 2 Compiled from Indian Tea Statistics, 1931, p. 11. 
3 Cf. Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 368. 
4 Census of India, 1921, p. 293 ; ant nbcaniinetearanennreerry et 
India, pp. 116-119. 
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who live in the mining areas and supply child labour to mines, 
whenever necessary. 

Factory labour in such cities as Bombay and Calcutta is still 
largely migrant labour, but a growing class of workers dependent 
chiefly upon industrial occupation for their livelihood is now to 
be found in such industrial centres as Cawnpore, Ahmedabad, 
and Bombay. Migrant labourers are frequently not accompanied 
by their families; it follows, therefore, that the child labour 
available for factory employment comes to a large extent from 
settled families and only to a smaller degree from the families 
of migrants. In either case, however, the great majority of the 
children are members of families. In Ahmedabad, for instance, 
in 1925, 96 per cent. of the children employed in factories lived 
with their parents. * 

The system of engaging factory labour differs in different 
centres, but most of the workers, adults as well as children, are 
engaged by supervisors or foremen, both men and women, who 
are variously called jobbers, sardars, mukhadems, or maistries. 
The workers engaged by a jobber or sardar are employed directly 
under him and he has control over his workers as long as the 
work lasts. The system makes the workers depend entirely upon 
the good will of the jobber or sardar for the security of their 
position and affords many opportunities for bribery and cor- 
ruption. 

One of the abuses in connection with the engaging of child 
labour is the practice of pledging, to which reference has already 
been made. This practice is widespread throughout India and is 
often resorted to for obtaining child labour for agriculture and 
domestic service’; it also exists in factories such as carpet 
factories in Amritsar, textile mills in Ahmedabad, and bidi (ciga- 
rette) factori#s in Madras.* As already explained, the pledging 
of children Aas been forbidden by a recent Act, the enforcement 
of which will no doubt bring these abuses to an end. 

The method of obtaining children for carpet factories presents 
some special characteristics. Where the child is not the son or a 
near relative of the weaving master, he is normally the child of 
a man who, in return for a loan of money from the weaving 
master, contracts out the labour of his child at so many rupees 





1 Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1925, p. 1. 
2 Legislative Assembly Debates, 1982, Vol. IV, No. 5, pp. 480-492. 
® Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 96-98, 102. 
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(7, 9, etc., according to the age of the child) per month. The 
duration of the contract, which is sometimes sét out in the 
formal document, would appear to be détermined by the repay- 
ment of the loan. * 

Closely allied to pledging is the sathi system, under which 
children are brought in from the villages to work in mills under 
agreements whereby they are maintained by others who secure 
their wages. Enquiries made into the matter showed, however, 
that the sathi system was not in operation to a large extent. * 
The Government of Bombay in its Memorandum to the Royal 
Commission on Labour also points out that some of the jobbers 
secure children by entering into a contract with the parents to 
pay Rs.30 per annum to the parents and to feed, clothe, and 
house the children in return for their services. In the case of 
grown-up boys who can work full time, the amount offered per 
annum varies from Rs.100 to Rs.125. The contract is generally 
entered into for two or three years. * 

The practice of taking dasturi, or bribes, by jobbers or sardars 
is another abuse in connection with engagement, which affects 
children, especially in the mills of Bombay. Both the jobber 
and his female counterpart, the naikin, levy contributions from 
their workers for securing jobs.* It has been reported that 
besides paying fees for a job, the workers have to pay a part of 
their wages during the continuance of their service.* It was 
partly in order to prevent this form of corruption that the Royal 
Commission on Labour recommended the elimination of the 
jobber or sardar from the engagement and dismissal of labour 
and the introduction of the direct system of employment by 
managers or other responsible officers. ® 


Nature of Occupations 


In spite of the new opportunities offered by organised indus- 
tries, both the kind and the number of occupations which are 
open to children are very limited. The nature of their work 





1 Idem, p. 97. 

2 Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1925, p. 1. 

8 GovERNMENT OF BomBay : Memorandum to the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India, p. 10. 

* Idem, pp. 8-9. 

5 Memorandum of the Bombay Textile Union to the Royal Commission on Labour, 
1930, p. 7. 

® Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 24-25. 
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naturally varies with the kind of industry in which they are 
employed. 

In tea gardens, the main work of the children is plucking. 
{n coal mines, they are employed to assist their parents or other 
relatives in loading tubs underground and carrying loads above 
ground. In mica mines, they are employed along with their 
parents and relatives in splitting and cutting.* In unregulated 
factories, children have to perform a variety of work, such as 
cleaning wool in woollen mills, melting and drying lac in shellac 
factories, and attending to the vats in tanneries.* In seasonal 
industries, children are mostly employed in cotton ginneries and 
tea factories, and some are also employed as carriers of paddy 
in rice mills or as “ sawdust boys” in saw mills.* In perennial 
factories most of the children are employed in cotton and jute 
mills. 

Detailed information on occupations is available only in the 
case of children in the cotton mills of the Presidency of Bombay. 
The following table shows the number of boys from 14 to 
18 years of age in different occupations in Bombay City cotton 
mills in 1923.* It will be seen that the very great majority of 
these older boys were employed as spinners and rovers in doffing 
departments. 





Department and occupation Number 
Cording : 

Can carriers and can minders 417 
Ring spinning : 

Side boys or piecers 1,049 

Followers 518 

Doffers, gaiters, doublers, etc. 847 
Doffing : 

Roving boys 8,805 

Spinning boys 5,251 

Followers, creelers, and reachers 1,082 
Drawing : 

Drawing boys 124 

i Total 12,043 





1 Idem, pp. 94-98. 

2 Ibid. 

8 GOVERNMENT OF Burma: Report of an Enquiry into the Standard and Cosi 
of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon, 1928, p. 89. 

“ Adapted from : GOVERNMENT OF BomBay: Report on an Enquiry into the 
Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry in 1923 (1925), p. 41, 
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Besides the older boys, there were also 739 half-timers, both 
boys and girls, employed in roving, spinning, doubling, and 
reaching in 1923.* Since 1923, however, the employment of 
children in Bombay City cotton mills has been materially reduced. 
Out of 736 children in the cities of Ahmedabad and Sholapur in 
1926, 669 were in ring-spinning departments and the remainder 
were in slubbing, intermediate, and roving departments. ’ 


Age for Admission to Employment 


As was pointed out above in describing the legal protection of 
child workers, the minimum age for admission of children to 
employment varies in different industries and is subject to vary- 
ing degrees of legal regulation. 

Except for the tea gardens of Assam, plantation industries in 
India are immune from State supervision and the age for admis- 
sion te employment is not regulated. Even in Assam, although 
children under 16 years of age may not be separately recruited, 
there are no regulations fixing the minimum age for employment. 
A large number of young children are therefore to be found in 
employment on plantations all over the country. They are usually 
over 9 years of age, but children have been found to be employed 
even at the ages of 5 and 6 years. It is the general practice to 
allow children of any age to accompany the parents while at 
work, although in many cases the children are not normally 
entered separately in the wage books as employed persons until 
they are 10 years of age. ° 

The situation is different in mines, where the employment of 
children under 13 years of age is prohibited, an age which the 
Government proposes to raise to 14 years. 

The extent of the employment of children in factories and 
the provisions of the Factories Act relating to the minimum age 
have been explained above. The law is reported to be fairly well 
observed by employers, the principal recorded contraventions 
being the employment of children below the legal minimum age 
or without health certificates, the employment of children who 





1 Idem, p. 41. 

2 Compiled from : GovERNMENT OF BomBay : Report on an Enquiry into Wages 
and Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry in 1926 (1980), pp. 159 and 161. 
No half-timers were employed in any of the 19 mills selected for the 1926 investi- 
gation in Bombay City. 

3 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 385, 415. 
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are legally half-timers as adults or full-timers, and the employ- 
ment of half-timers in two factories on the same day. Various 
measures have been taken to render these breaches of the law 
more difficult. The arrangements for the certification of the 
age of children have been improved, and the provision holding 
parents responsible for the double employment of their children 
has been effective in checking this abuse in Bombay. The number 
of prosecutions for irregular employment of children has been 
very small in recent years, amounting only to 20 in Bengal 
in 1930, 16 in Bombay in 1930, and 11 in Madras in 1930-1931. * 
As regards unregulated factories, enquiries made by different 
provincial Governments have shown that young children are 
employed in small ginning factories in the Central Provinces, 
match-making factories in Bengal and Bombay, rice mills and 
saw mills in Burma, and carpet factories in the Punjab.* It has 
also been found that the age at which children go to work is 
from 6 to 10 years in the mica factories of Bihar, about 8 years 
in wool-cleaning establishments in the Punjab, under 12 years in 
shellac factories in Bihar and the Central Provinces, as low as 
5 years of age in the bidi (cigarette) factories in Madras and the 
Central Provinces, from 6 to 9 years in carpet factories in the 
Punjab, and from 8 to 12 years in tanneries in Madras.* These 
abuses can be stopped only by bringing these undertakings under 
legislative control; as already stated, recommendations to this 
effect have been made by the Royal Commission on Labour. 


Physical Fitness 


A further problem is that of ensuring that children shall be 
physically fit for their occupations. In the case of factories, this 
requirement has been met by the provision that children must 
be certified fit by duly appointed certifying surgeons. Since the 
enactment of the Indian Factories Act of 1911, children are 
required to carry their certificates on their persons‘, and the 
Amendment of 1922 gave inspectors power to require re-examina- 
tion of the physical fitness of any child who may appear to be 





1 Cf. Annual Report on the Administration of the Indian Factories Act in the 
provinces and for the years referred to. 

2 These enquiries were made in the Central Provinces in 1923, in the Bombay 
and Bengal Presidencies in 1924, in Burma in 1926-1927, and in the Punjab in 
1927-1928. Cf. Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 91-92. 

% Idem, pp. 94-98. 

4 Act XII, 1911, sections 7 and 8. 
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physically unfit for work. In 1926 an Amending Act was passed 
making the conditions of certification more elaborate and the 
duties of certifying surgeons more precise. * 

The practical application of the law in regard to physical 
fitness presents, however, various difficulties. These difficulties 
do not arise to any extent in the cities, where certificates of 
physical fitness are issued by medical officers, either part-time 
or whole-time certifying surgeons. In rural districts, however, 
where most of the seasonal factories are located, certification 
becomes a problem. Medical officers may not be available, and 
certificates granted by local doctors are not always reliable. 
Moreover, factory inspectors who discover irregularities in regard 
to certification are not authorised to enforce the law without 
consulting the medical authorities, who are not to be found on 
the spot. With a view to avoiding these difficulties the proposed 
amendment of the Factories Act would provide that, in addition 
to physical fitness, children seeking employment in factories 
must attain a certain height to be prescribed in rules made by 
local Governments under the Act. 


Disciplinary Measures 


Among the disciplinary measures which are essential in 
modern industries, especially in relation to the employment of 
children in factories, the most important are the prevention of 
absenteeism, loitering, bad work, neglect of work, and damage 
to machinery. 

Statistics of absenteeism show that it is responsible for a 
considerable loss of efficiency : out of 79,680 children registered 
in the labour books of the tea gardens in Assam in 1931-1932, 
the average daily strength was only 52,665, or 66 per cent. ’, 
indicating that on an average one-third of the children were 
absent during the year. Although some of the absent children 
may have been laid off, and sickness will account for other 
absences, absenteeism is nevertheless very common among 
children as well as other classes of workers on tea gardens. The 
rate of absenteeism is also very high in factories. In August 1923, 
absenteeism as determined by the number of days not worked, 
compared with the total number of working days, amounted to 





1 Act XXI, 1926, sections 6 and 7. 
2 Compiled from Report on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam, 1931- 


1932, Statements. 
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11.5 per cent. in the case of older boys (i.e. from 14 to 18 years 
of age) and 9.7 per cent. in the case of children in the cotton 
mills of the Bombay Presidency. In 1926, absenteeism amounted 
to 3.62 per cent. in Ahmadabad and 19.61 per cent. in Sholapur 
for children, as compared with 8.04 and 12.48 per cent. respectively 
for men, and 7.40 and 10.81 per cent. respectively for women. ' 
The average absenteeism in the textile industries amounted to 
8.51 per cent. in the whole Presidency of Bombay in March 1933, 
but figures showing the extent to which the children were 
responsible for this absenteeism are not given. ° 

There is also a good deal of idling among children as well as 
adults on the premises of factories.° This point was much 
emphasised by employers before the Royal Commission on 
Labour. It was pointed out that, although in practically every 
case the operative is nominally working for 10 hours, he spends 
a considerable part of his time in the compound smoking, loiter- 
ing, or eating his meals. Employers’ representatives in different 
centres estimated the time lost in idling from 1% hours to 
2 hours. The Commission was not in a position to confirm or 
question these statements, but was convinced of the prevalence 
of the idling habit among the workers. * 

The irregularity of attendance and lack of application, which 
affect the efficiency of adult and child workers alike, may be, in 
part at any rate, attributed to the fact that they are recruited 
from villages where life is simple and undisciplined, and also to 
the fact that there is no system of primary education by which 
they could be trained in the habit of regular attendance and the 
power of steady work. The results of ignorance and lack of 
training are unfortunate not only because of their effect on 
industrial efficiency, but also because they have led to the 
adoption by management of some very undesirable methods of 
maintaining discipline. 

Corporal punishment is not a frequent occurrence, but it is 
still found in small undertakings, such as the carpet factories 
in Amritsar and bidi (cigarette) factories in many parts of 


- 





1 GOVERNMENT OF Bomsay: Report of an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours 
of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry in 1923, p. 8 ; Ditto, in 1926, pp. 25-26. 

2 Labour Gazette (Bombay), April 1933, p. 579. 

® This point was also discussed by the Indian Factory Commission of 1890 and 
the Factory Labour Commission of 1907. Cf. Great Britain: Parliamentary 
Papers, 1890-1891, Vol. 58, H. of C., 86, p. 14 ; Idem, 1908, Vol. 74, Cd. 4292, p. 21. 

4 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 41. 
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the country. “Indeed, there is reason to believe”, says the 
Royal Commission on Labour regarding the bidi factories, “ that 
corporal punishment and other disciplinary measures of a very 
reprehensible kind are sometimes resorted to in the case of small 
children.” * The extent of corporal punishment is indeed such 
that two private Bills, which have received the sanction of the 
Government of India for introduction into the Madras Legislative 
Council, and one of which has already been introduced, contain 
special provisions to prohibit such punishment. 

The commonest disciplinary measure in use is, however, 
fining, which is extensively utilised all over the country, especially 
in the case of bad work and damage to property. Other disciplin- 
ary measures are forfeiture of wages and bonuses, and dismissal. 
The economic loss to children through fines and forfeiture of 
wages and bonuses is considerable, and the prohibition of the 
fining of children under 15 years of age proposed in the draft 
Factories Bill is to be welcomed. 


(To be continued.) 





1 Idem, p. 96. The Commission makes a similar remark regarding carpet 
factories (Idem, p. 98). 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Unemployment and National Health 
in Great Britain 


The report of the Chief Medical Officer on the state of public health 
in England and Wales during 19821 contains a notable chapter on the 
effect of unemployment on national health. * 


“It is obvious that any harmful physical effect induced by un- 
employment will primarily concern the unemployed individual and 
his dependants. But unemployment may be so prevalent that it may 
also affect employed workers and the population generally. Its in- 
fluence is pervading and ubiquitous. It differs in kind, in degree and 
in causation. There may be actual deprivation of an adequate diet ; 
the effect of resultant idleness on a manual worker may unfit him to 
resume his former occupation owing to lack of practice or loss of 
muscle tone ; the effect of prolonged worry and anxiety may impair 
normal body functions, such as digestion, or aggravate existing states 
of mental irritability or instability and thus engender various forms 
of psycho-neurosis ; or the result may be actual excessive sickness or 
incapacity.” 

The number of unemployed has seldom fallen below one million 
since the beginning of 1921, and during 1980, 1931 and 1932 it has 
varied between two and three millions. Moreover, there are certain 
areas in which unemployment has been continuously much more 
intense than in the rest of the country. Hence it may be supposed that 
unemployment has been sufficient in volume and duration to test 
severely the adequacy of the social services. By comparing the trends 
of indexes of public health at times and places of greater and less 
unemployment, the effect of unemployment on national health 
should become visible. This was the hypothesis on which the statistical 
part of the investigation was based. The only indexes used, however, 
were the general death rate, the infantile mortality rate, and the 
percentage of schoolchildren suffering from malnutrition. The investi- 
gation was completed by ascertaining the opinions of local medical 
officers of health and of the regional medical officers under the National 
Health Insurance Scheme. 





1 On the State of Public Health. Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Health for the Year 1932. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 
265 pp. 4s. 
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DeatH RATES 


It might be argued that sickness rates would show more closely 
and promptly than death rates the physical effects of unemployment. 
Accurate sickness rates for the whole population do not exist, however, 
and those which are calculated from time to time for the population 
subject to National Health Insurance have not, for whatever reason, 
been used in this investigation. Nevertheless the death rate should 
afford quite a reliable index in the special case of England and Wales, 
where large-scale unemployment has existed for ten years or more. 

“ Any long sustained physical pressure or stress of serious degree 
represents itself ultimately in a rise in mortality, particular or 
general... . Mortality rates are end-results of physical impairment or 
disease. ... There is relation betwixt death and sickness; and to 
every death from every cause there is an average number of attacks 
of sickness, and a specific number of persons incapacitated for work.”’ 

The following tables show the trend of the general death rate and 
of the infantile mortality rate. 

Average annual number Average annual number 


Period of deaths per 1,000 of deaths of children under 
of population one year per 1,000 births 


1871-1880 21.4 149 
1881-1890 19.1 142 
1891-1900 18.2 153 
1901-1910 15.4 128 
1911-1915 14.3 } 110 
1916-1920 14.43 90 
1921-1925 12.2 76 
1926-1930 12.1 68 

2 Civilians only. 

Annual number of deaths 


of children under 
one year per 1,000 births 


Year Annual number of deaths 
per 1,000 of population 


1929 13.4 74 
1930 11.4 60 
1931 12.3 66 
19382 12.0 65 


It will be seen from the above tables that both the general death 
rate and the infantile mortality rate show a secular tendency to dimin- 
ish, which has continued during the economic depression. 

The great constitutional diseases which bear in particular a social 
and domestic significance have declined proportionately within the 
last ten years, as the following table shows. 


Disease Per 1,000 deaths 
1932 


Tuberculosis 69 
Prematurity of birth 34 
Nervous system 84 
Bronchitis and pneumonia 118 
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In the next table (abridged from that given in the source) a com- 
parison is made between the general death rate (D.R.) and the infan- 
tile mortality rate (I.M.R.) for the whole country, on the one hand, 
and for representative areas most seriously affected by unemployment, 
on the other. 


DEATH RATES IN DEPRESSED AREAS 





1929 1930 1931 





D.R. | LM.R.| D.R. | LM.R.| D.R. | rac. 








England and Wales . 74 . 12.8 | 66 





Administrative 
Counties  : 
Cumberland 
Norfolk 
Carmarthen 
Pembroke 


County Boroughs * : 
Barnsley 
Gateshead 
Hull 
Liverpool 
Norwich 
St. Helens 
Sunderland ‘ ’ 
West Ham 10.8 






































» Rural or mining areas. * Large industrial towns. 


A comparison between the national rates and the rates for the 
depressed areas yields the following results : “ (a) The general death 
rate and the infant mortality rate is higher than the national death 
rate in many of the areas, but not, with a few exceptions, greatly 
higher ; certainly not higher than we could anticipate in view of the 
general circumstances of most of these areas. They include the coal- 
fields and the cities most hardly pressed in normal times. (b) If we 
examine the returns for 1982, after three years of excessive unemploy- 
ment, we shall observe not only that health has been fairly well main- 
tained in each of the three years but that these areas have since 1929 
shared with the whole country in a falling mortality, indeed the per- 
centage of improvement in the areas in 1982 (since 1929) is actually 
greater than the percentage improvement in the country as a whole. 
It is significant to note that the mortality in the towns has improved 
more than that of the counties, and has improved most in the most 
needy areas. (c) Lastly, all the returns for 1982 show substantial 
improvement on those of the decennium 1911-1920, and still more 
those of the previous decennium, 1901-1910.” 

Even more evidential was the further comparison made between 
a group of large industrial towns with high unemployment and an 
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aggregate population of 1,800,000 (“ bad ” towns) and another group 
with moderate unemployment and an aggregate population of 1,000,000 
(“ good ” towns). The male death rate (on the basis of a standard 
age distribution) decreased in the good towns by an average of 3 per 
cent. during the period from 1921 to 1981, but in the bad towns it 
decreased by as much as 7.8 per cent. ; similarly, the female death rate 
decreased by 8.7 per cent. in the good towns, but by 11.8 per cent. 
in the bad. Moreover, the death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis 
also declined more rapidly in the bad towns. It must not be under- 
stood that the death rate in the bad towns is less than in the good, 
but simply that the improvement has proceeded faster in the bad. 
“The contrasting economic conditions [in the two groups of towns] 
have not arrested that tendency of rates of mortality to converge at a 
lower level, which we usually regard as one criterion of successful 
public health administration.” The epidemic of influenza of 1929 
caused a smaller increase in the death rate in the bad than in the good 
towns, although “ it is a commonplace of epidemiology that a general 
lowering of resistance due to unfavourable environmental conditions 
tends to increase the deaths in an epidemic.”” While these tests are 
not regarded by the Medical Department as decisive, they certainly 
give no support for pessimism, 


HEALTH oF ScHoo., CHILDREN 


The annual reports of local medical officers of health and school 
medical officers were searched for evidence of malnutrition among 
school children. | 

In 1908, when school medical inspection began, malnutrition was 
prevalent, and in many districts 15 to 20 per cent. of children were 
found to be suffering from it. As a result of child welfare work and 
the provision of school meals, however, it fell in 1914 to 10 per cent. 
for the country as a whole. For the period 1925 to 1928, the figure 
had fallen to less than 1 per cent. For the last four years, the percen- 
tage of under-nourished children in England and Wales has been as 
follows : 1929, 0.95 ; 1980, 1.06 ; 1981, 1.12 ; 1982, 1.07. Thus, during 
the last four years, the figure has remained almost stationary at the 
very low figure of about 1 per cent. It is affirmed, however, that 
the height and weight of schoolchildren have definitely improved 
during the last ten years. 

These statistics are supported by the personal observations of 
almost all the local medical officers. The Medical Officer of Health 
for Liverpool in particular concludes his statement as follows : “ The 
social system, while failing in its more fundamental purpose of provid- 
ing work for the population, is succeeding in averting the major 
consequences of its partial breakdown in the economic and industrial 
fields ; and undoubtedly unemployment insurance, public assistance, 
the provision of milk and meals, housing and the efforts of the voluntary 
societies have stood the tests of a major crisis.” 
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INsuRED POPULATION 


Evidence as to the physical condition of the adult working popu- 
lation was obtained by taking the opinions of the regional medical 
officers under the National Health Insurance Scheme. 

“ There are 74 medical officers of the Ministry stationed in all parts 
of the country engaged in the duty of supervising the administration 
of the insurance work of 15,000 medical practitioners responsible for 
providing medical treatment for some sixteen million insured persons 
over 16 years of age. Their duty not only brings them into daily touch 
with insurance practitioners and insured persons, but also includes 
the examination of large numbers of patients referred to them for an 
opinion as to their physical capacity or incapacity for work, and as to 
advice on treatment.” 

In fact these officers examined 627,000 insured persons in 1982, 

“In May 1982, all these officers were asked to give their individual 
views as to the existence and prevalence in their own districts of any 
excessive sickness, ill-health or physical impairment among insured 
persons attributable to unemployment, and in particular any increase 
or decrease of anaemia, malnutrition, general physical incapacity 
for work and slowness of recovery-reaction among men and women.’’ 

The conclusion drawn from this evidence is that except in certain 

as “there has been no general excess of sickness, ill-health or phys- 
ical incapacity attributable to unemployment.” 

“In areas where unemployment has been severe and prolonged, 
some physical impairment due to the softening effects of prolonged 
idleness is noted among men normally engaged in heavy manual labour, 
and a tendency to mental depression among some of the older men 
who have large families dependent on them. 

** Anaemia is comparatively rarely seen as a result of unemployment 
conditions, though some of the replies have recorded its frequency 
as a certified cause of incapacity in post-confinement cases. 

“ Actual malnutrition attributable to unemployment is noted in 
(1) West Cumberland, (2) South-West Lancashire (including Liver- 
pool), (8) South-East Lancashire, and the adjacent parts of Cheshire 
and Derbyshire, (4) Sheffield, (5) Tyneside, (6) the Hartlepools and 
Sunderland, (7) Yarmouth and Lowestoft, (8) London, (9) the Forest 
of Dean, and (10) the South Wales coal-fields. The number of cases 
of malnutrition reported is nowhere large and many of the replies 
refer to the surprisingly good nutrition of the people even in the most 
depressed areas. 

“ General incapacity for work. This is more generally noted but 
many of the replies indicate that it is confined to married men, past 
middle life, who are the heads of large families. In such cases it is 
largely attributed to worry and anxiety, and many of the replies from 
all parts of the country comment on an apparent increase in the 
incidence of anxiety neurosis. Another class which constitutes a large 
proportion of the cases of incapacity for work seen comprises the 
heavy manual workers (navvies, dockers and miners) who after pro- 
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longed idleness become physically soft and flabby and find themselves 
physically unfit to resume their normal duties when the opportunity 
occurs. 

“ Slowness of recovery-reaction is the most commonly noted condition 
but this is very rarely attributed to the direct effect of unemployment, 
i.e. through lack of nourishment, and is usually thought to be associ- 
ated with various psychological factors, e.g. lack of incentive, etc. ... 

“ Very few of the reports refer to any increase in anaemia attrib- 
utable to unemployment or industrial depression, or have noted any 
excess in malnutrition or incapacity in women. The investigators 
who definitely recorded an absence of any increased impairment 
in the health of women attributable to unemployment were repre- 
sentative of the country generally. They all recognise, of course, that 
the women in very depressed areas, and especially the mothers of 
young families, are bearing an unusual and additional strain of disap- 
pointment and anxiety, but happily there is but little actual increase 
of sickness or incapacity directly attributable to it.” 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The witness of the statistics and of all competent medical opinion 
points to the conclusion that “ there is at present no available medical 
evidence of any general increase in sickness or mortality which can 


be traced to the effects of economic depression or unemployment.” 

The Chief Medical Officer, however, utters a warning against 
facile optimism. 

“We cannot on these data fully assess the social results of un- 
employment and industrial depression. They are indeed not assessable. 
There is inevitably a great and undetermined mass of deprivation, 
hardship, social ill, and anxiety — which unemployment inflicts, 
directly on large sections of the population and indirectly on the 
whole community. It is not measurable. Therefore, the first point 
to recognise is that the present review is concerned only with physical 
impairment, malnutrition, or excess of sickness or mortality. The 
second preliminary point to bear in mind is that even as regards 
physical results, we can only measure the obvious end-results, viz. 
sickness returns and deaths. There may be impairments in man’s 
body, or underminings and premonitions of them, which present no 
external evidence, even as there are conditions of health, mentality 
and potential energy which are not readily assessable. 

“ Hence, if and when we find, at any given moment, an absence 
of evidence of physical impairment or increasing mortality, it does 
not mean and cannot mean that all is as it should be. For we cannot 
know what present conditions may engender or what seeds of ‘a har- 
vest all of tears’ are being sown. That is why continued vigilance is the 
price of future safety and security.” 

Finally, the Chief Medical Officer poses the question why it is 
that, in present circumstances, the national health has thus far beén 
maintained. His explanation is quoted in full. 
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“ A few weeks ago a Medical Officer of the Health Department 
of the League of Nations made a brief survey of health conditions 
in this country in regard to this particular problem. He made a re- 
mark which may suggest part of the explanation. ‘I have inspected 
in many countries and one difference I find is this : in England you 
have the medical machinery already available for meeting exceptional 
circumstances, and you are using it.’ The observation is relevant. 
The Public Health Services of the Local Authorities cover the entire 
country. Those services have been growing up slowly for a century. 
They began long before with a provisional scheme of Poor Law relief ; 
this was reorganised in 1834 and developed in due course into a Public 
Health Service, which, since 1875, has been extended to meet the 
environmental, sanitary, hospital, and housing needs of the people. 
Since the war one-quarter of the whole population has been rehoused 
or is living in reconditioned houses. 

“ At the beginning of the present century a further expansion 
included public medical services for mothers, for infants, and for 
school children (now incorporating maternity provision, 2,800 educa- 
tional maternity and child welfare centres for mothers and children, 
universal medical inspection of elementary school children with 
1,800 treatment clinics and the provision of after-care) ; twenty years 
ago came public medical services for special diseases (such as tuber- 
culosis) ; and more recently a public hospital service for infectious 
and general diseases. At the maternity centres and in association with 
the school medical service there are effective arrangements for dealing 
with undernourishment, and there is the Education (Provision of 
Meals) Act (now incorporated in the Education Act of 1921). In this 
way an immense scheme of supplementary feeding is in daily operation 
for nursing mothers and for children up to the age of 14 years. For 
instance, in 1932 there were provided 62 million school meals, and 
900,000 other school children received supplementary milk. 

“ Moreover, since 1870 there has been, parallel with this health 
movement, a system of national education profoundly affecting the 
whole people. Among its manifold functions it undertakes the practice 
of hygiene and physical nurture for all children. Further, it trains 
annually approximately half a million of girls (aged 11-14) in home 
cookery and domestic hygiene (at 4,771 domestic and cookery ‘cen- 
tres’); and there are 3,000 additional cookery training courses for 
adolescent and adult women. It is impossible to suppose that this 
vast organisation on behalf of health and nutrition is without its 
influence in the homes of the people. 

“ But there are other agencies and influences in operation. There 
is the whole system of poor relief and public assistance. The number 
of persons (men, women and children) in receipt of domiciliary or 
institutional relief on 1 January 1938 was 1,875,645. There is the 
unemployment insurance, which assists approximately two million 
unemployed persons at the present date. There may be differences 
of opinion as to its administration, but there can be no doubt of its 
value as a form of assistance. There is the health insurance service 
in which 16,000 doctors are at the medical service of 16 million per- 

6 
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sons over 16 years of age, with cash benefit, medical and disablement 
benefit, and a series of additional benefits for dentistry, nursing, ete. 
Where by failure to pay contributions due to unemployment these 
ons may unfortunately cease to be entitled to the insurance 
medical benefit, they can, in their need, have recourse to the public 
assistance medical service, which is to a large extent rendered by the 
same medical practitioners as serve on the panel. Of this vast group 
of insured persons as many as 8 millions receive benefit every year. 
Other conditions have also proved auxiliary. Food is cheap, presented 
in many and varied forms, and more rapidly distributed and available 
to the mass of the people. Though unemployment itself seems to be 
an unmixed evil it must not be forgotten that in innumerable instances 
the unemployed person has more fresh air, exercise, rest and freedom 
from industrial risks and restrictions than fall to his lot when he is 
employed. Again, the community, as compared with pre-war years, 
has realised the health and economic advantages of increased sobriety. 
Lastly, there is the ever-spreading practice of personal hygiene in 
dietary, clothing, exercise, cleanliness and an open-air life, which is 
rendering an immeasurable profit in life and health to the population 
as a whole. 
“It is submitted that all these are factors in the health defences 
of the State and they appear to be effective, indeed, with all their 
imperfections and incompleteness, they have been vindicated by 
recent experience, something of a bulwark and a security in time of 
special difficulty and danger. In a word, the State and the munici- 
pality have come to the aid both of the individual and the people 
— in health, in sickness, and in the risks of physical impairment.” 


Invalidity Experience in the German Workers’ 
Invalidity Insurance Scheme 


DEFINITION OF INVALIDITY 


Under the Workers’ Old-Age and Invalidity Insurance Scheme 
embodied in the German Federal Insurance Code of 1924-1982 (R.V.O. 
1924-1932) an “invalidity pension” is granted according to the 
following provisions (section 1255) : 


“ An insured person who has attained the age of 65 years, or who 
is permanently disabled in consequence of sickness or other infirmity, 
shall receive an invalidity pension. 

“ A person shall be deemed to be disabled if he is no longer capable 
of earning, in any employment suited to his strength and ability which 
can reasonably be assigned to him in view of his training and previous 
occupation, one-third of the sum usually earned by a physically and 
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mentally sound person of the same kind with similar training in the 
same district. 

“ An insured person who is not permanently disabled, but has been 
disabled for 26 consecutive weeks, or who is still disabled after the 
cessation of the pecuniary sick benefit, shall also receive an invalidity 
pension for the further duration of his invalidity. ” 


Invalidity pensions therefore consist of old-age pensions and 
disablement pensions. Old-age pensions are granted to persons who 
have attained the age of 65 years, irrespective of the degree of earning 
capacity 1, as an addition to the income of old people even though 
they may not yet be completely disabled. Disablement pensions as 
defined above are granted as compensation for the loss of earning 
capacity irrespective of age, in cases both of permanent disablement 
and of temporary disablement. In the case of permanent disablement, 
the pension is granted forthwith. If there is a prospect of recovery 
of earning capacity, an allowance is paid only if disablement has 
lasted 26 weeks or the claim to sickness benefit has ceased. 

The construction placed on the term “disablement ”’, or invalidity, 
as it is termed in the German law, by legal and administrative decisions, 
and the practice of insurance offices and institutions in administering 
the benefits of the insurance scheme, show that the legal definition 
has given rise to certain difficulties of interpretation. 

In the following pages an outline is given of the interpretation 
of the law by legal decisions. It must, however, be kept in mind 
that these interpretations apply to cases that have given rise to diffi- 
culties in the application of the law. 


Evidence of a General or Economic Nature * 


Suspension of Earning Capacity. 


In order to be entitled to an invalidity pension the insured person 
must be incapable of earning within the meaning of section 1255, 
paragraph 2, of the Insurance Code. 


Unemployment. In the introduction to the original draft Bill on 
invalidity and old-age insurance of 1899, it was clearly stated that 





1 An old-age pension is granted irrespective of the degree of earning capacity 
on attaining the age of 65, provided the qualifying period has been completed ; 
otherwise it is due at the date of completion of this period. An insured person 
has also the right to continue the payment of contributions after attaining the age 
of 65, and to claim an old-age pension at a later date. 

2 For reference cf. : (i) HaNow and LEHMANN : Kommentar zur Reichsversiche- 
rungsordnung. Viertes Buch. JInvalidenversicherung. Berlin, 1925. (ii) Reichs- 
versicherungsordnung mit Anmerkungen. sg. von Mitgliedern des Reichsversi- 
cherungsamts. Band IV. Berlin, 1926. (iii) Kron, ZscHimMER, KNOLL, SAUVER- 
BORN: Reichsversicherungsordnung, Handkommentar. Berlin, 1931 (with recent 
additions). (IV) Leitfaden der deutschen Sozialversicherung. Bearbeitet von Mit- 
gliedern des Reichsversicherungsamts. Berlin, 1930. 

For legal decisions cf. Amiliche Nachrichten des Reichsversicherungsamis ; 
references to the year and pages are given in the subsequent footnotes under the 
abbreviation A. N. 
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it was not the aim of the law to provide for the case of temporary 
unemployment. This view was confirmed by decisions of the Federal 
Insurance Office (Reichsversicherungsamt) and the administrative 
authorities. It was held that temporary scarcity of employment 
due to economic conditions or, in other words, the practical difficulties 
of finding employment could not be taken into account in deciding 
on the eligibility for an invalidity pension. * 

Notwithstanding these very definite rulings employment conditions 
appear to have contributed to the increase in the number of claims. 
In medical circles opinions are divided as to whether social considera- 
tions should be taken into account in the certification of invalidity. 

On the one hand, it is contended that in the selection on the labour 
market the physical constitution of the worker is an important factor. 
The weaker worker predisposed to sickness is dismissed ; highly skilled 
labour is available even for work of an inferior category which the 
worker who is at a physical disavantage would be capable of performing. 
He is thus unable to earn the minimum amount, not for reasons of 
unemployment only but owing to his physical condition. In certifying 
invalidity, therefore, a wider view should be taken in respect of the 
marginal cases. Those who oppose this point of view contend that the 
risk of unemployment should not be shifted on to the invalidity insur- 
ance carriers. Social legislation should be adapted to the present 
conditions. The task of the doctor, however, should be confined to 
certifying the physical and mental condition of the claimants. From 
a diagnosis and analysis of the case which take into account both 
health factors and economic and social conditions, the doctor could 
conclude how far improvement might be achieved by psychotherapy 
and by the exertion of personal influence on the mental state of the 
patient. In such treatment account might and should be taken of the 
social position of the patient and its psychological effects. 

A more general solution of the problem is sought in a change of 
the principle governing insurance policy. The benefits of social insur- 
ance should no longer be administered in view of the reparation of the 
damage suffered but on the basis of the economic and social require- 
ments of the insured person. For each member, both medical and 
socio-economic indications should be kept on record. The different 
branches of insurance should form a unit governed by the principle 
that distress should be prevented and provision made for those in 
need by taking into account conditions of employment and economic 
factors. A person may be disabled by far less than 66 4/; per cent. 
from the medical point of view, but practically incapable of following 
his occupation, unemployed, and doomed to distress and starvation, 
while another disabled person may not really need the pension he is 
receiving. ” 


Incapacity for Work. The criterion employed in establishing a 
title to an invalidity pension is not the same as that applied in the 





1 A. N., 1892, 141; 1893, 95. 
2 Cf. articles in : Deutsche Invalidenversicherung, 1931 ; Die Reichsversicherung, 
1931, No. 12. 
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case of a claim to sickness benefit. In the latter case the insured person 
may not be able, or not without prejudice to his health, to follow his 
ordinary occupation (remunerative employment which entails liability 
to insurance at the date of commencement of the illness). In order 
to be entitled to an invalidity pension, the applicant must be incapable 
of earning the minimum amount in any remunerative work which 
may be reasonably assigned to him in view of his training and previous 
occupation (suitable employment). 

Consequently, a pension may be granted in certain cases although 
the applicant is not incapable of work, if the insured person is perma- 
nently unable in consequence of disease or infirmity to make use of 
his capacity for work in the genera! labour market. * 


Actual Earnings. If the applicant actually earns considerably 
more than one-third of the usual wage, there is a strong presumption 
that he is not disabled within the meaning of the law. Generally, 
however, the capacity or incapacity to earn the prescribed amount 
should determine the validity of the claim or the right to insurance, 
not the actual earnings. It should be ascertained whether these 
earnings are actually remuneration for work done and are not partly 
granted on compassionate considerations or by way of assistance. 
Where the requisite income is earned only owing to the aid of other 
persons or under exceptional conditions, or only by an excessive effort 
or by working considerable overtime, the insured person should not 
be considered capable of earning. * 


Suitable Employment. 


In deciding whether the applicant is able to accept employment, 
the whole labour market and not only his former occupation should 
be taken into account, provided that the employment is suited to his 
strength and ability and can reasonably be assigned to him in view of 
his training and previous occupation. 


Employment suited to the Strength and Ability of the Insured Person. 
The insured person is morally obliged to make use of his remaining 
working capacity provided the work is not prejudicial to his health, 
dangerous, or painful. He may, however, be expected to adapt his 
work as far as possible to his physical condition. An insured person 
who could earn the minimum amount but, in order to prevent aggrava- 
tion, needs medical treatment which keeps him from doing work 
is to be considered as disabled. * 





1 A. N., 1914, 6381. 

2 A. N., 1893, 95 ; 1901, 481. This may be the case, for instance, if the insured 
person is disfigured by lupus, or subject to fits of insanity, etc. 

* A. N., 1891, 162 ; 1892, 140; 1893, 164; 1901, 430; 1904, 476 ; 1909, 476 ; 
1921, 334. This may be of importance in deciding whether the claimant was at 
all liable to insurance, that is, whether he was capable of earning within the 
meaning of the law before claiming an invalidity pension. 

4 A. N., 1901, 480 ; 1902, 504; 1904, 476 ; 1910, 503. 








ee 
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Training and Previous Occupation. Though in general an insured 
person who is partly disabled will try to find employment in his own 
occupation, he may be expected to take up work of an inferior category, 
and even to change his occupation. A skilled worker, for instance, 
may be required to take up unskilled work even in another occupation. 
The insured person, however, may not be required to accept employ- 
ment with which he is entirely unacquainted and which is mentally 
and physically unsuited to him. A non-manual worker, for instance, 
may not be required to do manual work ; a joiner’s assistant or stone 
cutter, however, may be expected to work as general labourer. + 


Employment. Employment is held to mean, as a rule, employment 
for remuneration. A person who has been insured as a wage earner 
but had to abandon such work because his capacity diminished may 
not be required or expected to engage in independent work or a business 
of his own (Unternehmertatigkeit) for earning the minimum amount. 
The income he may still be earning in such activity should not be taken 
into account for the purpose of establishing a title to an invalidity pen- 
sion. Generally, only such employment may be assigned to the 
insured as may, by its nature, entail liability or a title to insurance. * 


Extent of Labour Market. Employment should not be looked! for 
only on the local labour market. Though the applicant cannot be 
expected to accept employment at a great distance from his former 
working place, employment at larger centres in proximity to his 
residence and easily accessible should be taken into consideration. * 


Minimum Earnings. 


For estimating the minimum wage, not the former actual earnings 
of the applicant, but an average wage determined on the basis of the 
earnings of persons in the same occupational group, should be taken 
as criterion. Generally this would be the group to which the applicant 
last belonged when his working capacity was still in the main unim- 
paired. This fact is mainly of importance when the insured person 
was forced by progressive infirmity to take up work of an inferior 
category. Persons “of the same kind” are persons physically and 
mentally sound, and not workers of the same age and the same working 
capacity as the applicant. Otherwise the disablement limit would 
be lowered with advancing age to the disadvantage of those who had 
persevered longest in their work. 

On the other hand, account should not exclusively be taken of the 
highest wages earned during a short period only at the end of a long 
career. 

The lowest earnings which may be admitted as standard for the 
purpose of the invalidity insurance law are the average earnings of a 





-» 1893, 95 ; 1901, 186 ; 1904, 353 ; 1912, 889. 


1A.N., 
2 A. N., 1898, 323 ; 1906, 637 ; 1908, 517 ; 1921, 336. 
3 A. N., 1898, 95 ; 1904, 353 ; 1906, 277 ; 1912, 889. 
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healthy labourer who depends exclusively on his physical strength 
for earning his livelihood and has to do the most ordinary kind of 
labour. * 


The “ Same District”. 
The “ same district ” does not necessarily mean the place at which 
the applicant was actually employed, nor does it include all areas in 


which wage earners of the same kind are employed, but only those in 
which general wage conditions are similar for workers of that kind. * 


Medical Evidence and Collaboration 


Causes of Invalidity. 


Sickness or other infirmity may be the cause of disablement. It 
may also include permanent bodily defects which do not generally 
require medical treatment. 

The particular rulings relating to certain causes of disablement 
cannot be analysed here : it may be mentioned that the loss of a member 
of the body is not in every case considered as a sufficient cause of 
invalidity. Surgical appliances may be substituted for the lost limbs, 
or the loss may be compensated for by adaptation. ® 


Medical Opinion. 


The task of medical certification in the procedure for establishing 
a title to an invalidity pension consists in the ascertainment of the 
physiological consequences of the accident or infirmity. Other medical 
opinion, in particular as to the effect of the physical condition of the 
applicant on his earning capacity, though it may serve as a valuable 
or even indispensable basis for judging the case, is not binding on the 
competent authorities. They are obliged themselves to examine the 
question of suspension of earning capacity. 

.The decision whether afflictions ascertained by medical examination 
and their consequences on the physical ability of the applicant still 
permit him to earn a sufficient income is therefore not the task of 
the doctor. 

The medical certificate should clearly distinguish between the 
symptoms complained of by the patient, the clinical evidence, and 
the doctor’s conclusions. 

In some cases it may not be necessary to ascertain the numerical 
amount of the minimum earnings, nor the degree of incapacity in 
terms of earnings ; for instance, if the general state of debility of the 
applicant is evident. 

Proof of invalidity may also be furnished by other than medical 
evidence ; such evidence may be of value in respect of certain physical 


N., 1901, 186, 429 ; 1902, 502, 682 ; 1908, 599 ; 1911, 415. 





1A. 
2 A. N., 1903, 597 ; 1904, 353 ; 1917, 546. 
3 A. N., 1898, 95 ; 1908, 589 ; 1906, 278 ; 1921, 334. 
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defects, the significance of which for the working capacity of the appli- 
cant cannot well be ascertained by the means of medical science. * 

The applicant must submit to medical examination, and if neces- 
sary, to observation in a hospital. ? 


Duration of Disablement. 


The definition of disablement is the same in case of both permanent 
and temporary disablement, apart from the duration of the disable- 
ment. 


Permanent and Temporary Disablement. The disablement is con- 
sidered permanent when in all probability an improvement cannot be 
expected. Permanent disablement need not mean for life ; no proof 
therefore is required that the condition of the applicant could never 
improve. The pension is due from the commencement of disable- 
ment. ® 

Invalidity is considered temporary if, to the best of human know- 
ledge, there is a reasonable prospect of noteworthy improvement 
or cure within not too remote time. A vague prospect only, for 
instance, that the condition may be improved by protracted residential 
treatment, is not sufficient to assume the existence of temporary 
invalidity only. * 

If in the course of an illness which by its nature could be considered 
curable it becomes evident that there is no chance of recovery, it 
must be examined whether the unfavourable issue was caused by the 
intervention of special complications or aggravations or other special 
circumstances which could not be foreseen. In this case, the disable- 
ment is regarded as temporary up to the date when these circumstances 
intervened, and as permanent after this date. Otherwise, that is, if the 
diagnosis was wrong or the prognosis not sufficiently well founded, 
the disablement is treated as permanent from the commencement. ® 


Temporary Invalidity Pensions. A title to an invalidity pension 
for temporary disablement is admitted only if invalidity persists after 
26 weeks of continuous disablement, or at the time when the claim 
to sickness benefit ceases. 

Generally, therefore, the pension is due from the 27th week after 
the beginning of disablement as defined in section 1255 (less than one- 
third of earning capacity) ; it is not sufficient, for establishing a title 
to a temporary invalidity pension, that incapacity to follow one’s 
ordinary occupation (i.e. incapacity as defined for sickness insurance) 
should have lasted more than 26 weeks. As sickness benefit is generally 
granted for 26 weeks, the purpose of these provisions is to link up 
invalidity and sickness insurance in cases where the conditions for 
granting a temporary invalidity pension are satisfied, and to ensure 





A. N., 1901, 186, 404 ; 1902, 178 ; 1905, 413, 465 ; 1906, 638. 
A. N., 1898, 391 ; 1901, 431 ; 1917, 450. 


A. N., 1892, 140; 1893, 123 ; 1896, 358. 


1 
2 
3 A. N., 1892, 140. 
4 
5 A. N., 18938, 23. 
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that a person insured against both sickness and invalidity is not 
temporarily left without assistance. * 

Temporarily disabled persons who are not entitled to sickness 
benefit cannot receive an invalidity pension until after 26 weeks of 
disablement. 

Provision is made for the payment of a temporary pension after a 
period of less than 26 weeks in case of cessation of sickness benefit at 
an earlier date. This provision is mainly intended to apply to insured 
persons who can claim sickness benefit for 18 weeks only. * 

Generally, the obligation of the invalidity insurance institution 
begins when the obligation of the sickness fund ceases. If the insured 
person does not submit his claim for sickness benefit, he cannot claim 
a temporary invalidity pension within the first 26 weeks. * 


Curative Treatment. 


An insured person may not be considered as only temporarily 
disabled merely because the disease causing infirmity may be regarded 
as curable by appropriate treatment. It must be possible to ascertain 
that there is actually a prospect of recovery, reasonable account being 
taken of all relevant circumstances. For this purpose it should be 
examined whether the curative treatment in question is one which 
the insured person may be expected to undergo at his own expense, 
or whether appropriate treatment has been offered or proposed by 
the sickness fund, the accident insurance association, or the invalidity 
insurance institution. Moreover, the attitude of the insured person 
in regard to the curative treatment may be of importance for deciding 
whether the disablement is to be regarded as permanent. The insured 
person should for his part do his best to secure the success of the treat- 
ment offered and submit to the measures prescribed in the course of 
the treatment as far as they are not dangerous. 

Payment of sickness benefit has not ceased within the meaning 
of the provisions concerning temporary invalidity pensions if the 
insurance institution arranges for a residential curative treatment 
during the period for which sickness benefit would be due. * 


PROCEDURE 
Submission of Claim 


An application for an invalidity pension must be submitted to the 
insurance institution itself or to the competent local insurance office. ® 





1 Payment of a temporary invalidity pension coincides partly with payment of 
sickness benefit, as the latter is generally paid from the fourth day of incapacity only, 
while the 26 weeks of disablement are counted from the first day of disablement. 

2 In case of linked-up illnesses, that is, renewed incapacity from the same 
illness within 12 months, if 26 weeks’ benefit has been drawn during the preceding 
12 months. 

3 A. N., 1895, 258 ; 1901, 363 ; 1911, 580 ; 1912, 888, 1187 ; 1915, 783 ; 1917, 442. 

4 A. N., 1898, 57 ; 1905, 414; 1911, 433 ; 1912, 888, 889. 

5 This provision is made in view of the fact that the insurance institutions are 
relatively few in number and cover large areas, while there are numerous local 
insurance offices. 
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It may also be received by any other German authority or by a branch 
institution of the insurance carrier ; these bodies must then transmit 
the application to the insurance office. The application must be accom- 
panied by documents in support of the claim. The insurance office 
—which generally receives the application—should complete these 
documents if necessary and then transmit the application to the 
insurance institution. The documents should include a medical, 
official, or other reliable certificate concerning the cause and duration 
of disablement. 

The insurance institution is obliged to collect the evidence necessary 
to judge the accuracy of the facts. It may ask for the opinion of the 
competent insurance office; the applicant may also require such 
opinion to be taken. 

General. Bvldones 

If the case is referred to the insurance office ! the date of the com- 
mencement of disablement should be ascertained and evidence be 
collected as to whether the insured person had had to cease work 
owing to sickness during recent years, whether he gave up work volun- 
tarily or whether the employer dismissed him because of incapacity 
for work, whether he still works occasionally, and on the conditions 
of employment and the wages received for any such work. 

The claimant may ask that the opinion of a doctor named by 
him be taken if the insurance office considers that such opinion may 
influence its decision. Expenses are to be paid by the claimant in 
advance. Should the practitioner in question refuse to give an opinion, 
then the insurance office decides whether the opinion of another 
doctor designated by the office should be taken. At the request of 
the claimant a doctor named by him should in any case be consulted 
if expenses are paid in advance. 

At the request of the insurance institution, the medical examining 
officer (referee) of the institution should also be consulted. 

During the enquiry the office may make an examination on the 
spot and question witnesses and experts. The opinion of the chairman 
of the insurance office is then transmitted to the insurance institution 
together with the relevant documents. 

If the case is not referred to the insurance office, the insurance 
institution itself collects the evidence required to judge the facts. 


Medical Certificate. 


The medical certificate submitted by the claimant should not 
only certify the existence of disablement but also contain the actual 
evidence and the medical considerations. The description of the clin- 
ical evidence should be sufficiently definite and clear to permit of 





1 The steps taken by the office to ascertain whether general conditions of 
eligibility are satisfied cannot be analysed in this connection. 

2 Cf. documents of the insurance institution for Hesse-Nassau ; also Horn: 
Praktische Unfall- und Invaliden-Begutachtung (Berlin, 1982). 
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re-examination by another practitioner or by the medical referee. 
In practice the certificate is generally required to contain particulars 
on the commencement and course of the present illness and the com- 
plaints of the insured person ; his record of illnesses ; observations 
of the doctor on the general state of health of the insured and any 
special evidence ; the final diagnosis with indication of the degree of 
invalidity ; the opinion of the doctor on the patient’s earning capacity 
and the kinds of work he may still be capable of performing, if any, 
as well as on the commencement of the disablement. The doctor’s 
opinion on the probable development of the case, and on the permanent 
or temporary nature of the disablement and the advisability of curative 
treatment should be given. 

If the attending doctor is not able to give a definite opinion, or if 
for other reasons an examination by a specialist or further observation 
of the patient is required, the applicant is usually placed under obser- 
vation in a residential institution. As a rule, the medical examining 
officer of the insurance institution is also consulted. 


Decision 


The insurance institution has to decide whether the applicant is 
entitled to an invalidity pension. The applicant must be informed 
in writing of the decision. If the application has been finally disallowed 
he may request a copy of the opinion given by the insurance office, 
if any, as well as copies of the minutes of the proceedings and the 
medical certificates. 

The application may not be repeated within a year of the notifica- 
tion of the decision unless it is accompanied by documents showing 
that circumstances offering proof of invalidity have arisen. 

Appeal may be made to the judgment chamber of the competent 
superior social insurance office against decisions of insurance institu- 
tions. 


INVALIDITY . EXPERIENCE 


General Movement of Invalidity Pensions 


As explained at the beginning of this report, “ invalidity ” pensions 
consist of old-age pensions granted to insured persons who have 
attained the age of 65 years, and disablement pensions, as defined 
above, granted in cases both of permanent and of temporary disable- 
ment. 

Up to 1928, old-age pensions and sickness pensions (temporary 
disablement pensions) were assessed on the basis of special provisions 
for each, and were separately recorded in the insurance statistics. 
The number of old-age and sickness pensions granted up to 1928, 
which is gradually diminishing, must therefore be taken into account 
when comparing the total number of pensions at different dates. 

Disablement pensions, as distinguished from old-age pensions, 
thus include, since 1924, temporary disablement claims. The number 
of disablement pensions, properly so called, can be determined in the 
general statistics published by the Federal Insurance Office by means of 
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the age classification, the pensioners under 65 years of age being those 
in receipt of disablement pensions. Persons 65 years of age and over, 
though receiving old-age pensions irrespective of whether they are 
or are not incapable of earning one-third of the “usual earnings”, 
evidently include also workers who were disabled before reaching 
the old-age limit. From the point of view of insurance benefits, this 
latter distinction is evidently of no importance, though for public 
health considerations it would be interesting and significant to know 
the causes of invalidity of persons 65 years of age and over. 

The disablement and old-age experience of the German invalidity 
insurance scheme is summarised in tables I, II, and III.! It is charac- 
terised by the following facts : 


(1) The number of disablement and old-age pensions has increased 
from 1,408,527 in 1924 to 1,761,412 in 1927 and 2,844,645 in 1932 
(on 1 January of each year) (see table I). The rate of increase is stated 
to exceed by far the rate to be expected in view of the natural growth 
in the number of beneficiaries during the period of expansion, i.e. 


TABLE I. MOVEMENT OF PENSIONS, 1924-1932 : CURRENT PENSIONS ON 
1 JANUARY, AND CLAIMS GRANTED AND CESSATIONS DURING EACH YEAR 





Disablement and old-age pensions * 


“ Sickness ”’ 
pensions * 


“Ol d-age ” 
pensions * 





Number 


Movement during the year 





Cessations 





Number 
on 1 January 


Number 
on 1 January 


| 
} 
= —— 
| 


Claims Per 


| granted Number | 100 current 
claims 


on 1 January 








1,230,347 259,361 117,534 9.6 41,3825 136,855 


1,372,174 260,126 118,335 8.6 34,152 108,071 


1,529,070 260,237 128,655 8.4 29,478 89,444 


1,660,652 245,632 134,671 8.1 25,440 75,820 


1,766,881 259,844 138,589 7.8 23,104 65,908 


1929 | 1,888,717 269,384 159,491 8.4 21,599 58,041 


1930 | 2,014,418 289,371 141,078 7.0 20,261 50,552 


1931 | 2,163,538 276,133 158,748 7.1 19,388 45,404 


18,483 40,239 


19382 























2,285,923 rte — — 








1 “Sickness’’ pensions and “ old-age ’’ pensions were granted according to special provisions 
up to 1923. Since 1923 new pensions of al! kinds—for o!d age and for permanent and temporary 
disablement—have been included under “ invalidity ’’ pensions. 





1 The tables are compiled from the following sources: (1) “Statistik der 
Sozialversicherung’’ (Annual supplements to Amiliche Nachrichten fiir Reichs- 
versicherung) ; (2) SratistiscHEs ReicnsamT: Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 
Vol. 401, II (1930). 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF DISABLEMENT 
1927-1929 


TABLE II. 
AND OLD-AGE PENSIONERS, 





Disablement and old-age pensioners on 1 January 





Per 100 of population 


i. group 
years) Number (thousands) Per cent. of total of same age 





1929 


1927 1928 1929 


1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 





20-39 91 96 102 5.2 5.1 5.2 | 0.486) 0.453 0.472 


40-49 102 109 5.8 5.9 5.9 | 1.811) 1.892) 1.472 


50-59 208 226 246 12.5 | 3.887) 3.585 | 3.759 


60-64 214 282 252 12.8 | 9.412 9.998 |10.682 


65 and over | 1,146 | 1,193 | 1,252 63.6 |30.463 81.410 








1,761 
1,7461 


1 Excluding pensions 
ritory. 


1,856 
1,842! 


1,968 


All ages 1,955! 



































still current of insurance institutions formerly within German ter- 


TABLE Ill. AGE DISTRIBUTION AND AVERAGE AGE OF DISABLEMENT 
AND OLD-AGE PENSIONERS, 1929-1932 ! 





Number of pensioners on 1 January | Percent. of total} Average age of pensioners 





65 and 
over 


65 | Over 65 


| 


=" All ages 


Under 65 | 65 and over| All ages — 





1929 
1930 
1931 


1982 








711,803 
765,268 
851,083 


901,593 


1,243,592 
1,292,368 
1,365,400 


1,433,669 








1,955,395 
2,057,636 
2,216,483 


2,335,262 





36.4 


37.2 


38.4 


38.6 


63.6 
62.8 
61.6 


61.4 








52.78 | 
58.00 
58.27 


53.40 





71.88 


71.86 


71.90 


71.95 





64.49 


64.41 


64.33 


64.35 








1 Excluding pensions still current of insurance institutions formerly within German territory 
S. West Prussia, Posen, and Alsace-Lorraine) and of the former Pension Fund of the Federal 
ways. 


until insurance has attained the stage of maturity under normal 
conditions. 


(2) As regards the development since 1927 (see tables II and III), 
the proportion of the population aged 65 years and over who were 
in receipt of an invalidity pension on 1 January of each year (old-age 
pensioners) has risen from 80.46 per cent. in 1927 to 31.65 per cent. * 





1 According to the calculations of the Federal Statistical Office (Statistisches 
Reichsamt). Cf. Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Vol. 401, II (1980), pp. 673 et seq. : 
“Der Einfluss der zukiinftigen Bevélkerungsentwicklung auf die Invalidenver- 
sicherung. ”’ 
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in 1980. On the other hand, the number of pensioners: under 65 years 
of age (the disabled) has increased at a greater rate than the number 
of pensioners aged 65 years and over (old-age pensioners). In fact, 
the disabled formed 84.9 per cent. of the total number of pensioners 
in 1927, and 88.6 per cent. in 1982. Thus, not only has the comparative 
number of old-age pensioners in the population increased, but disable- 
ment has gained relatively in importance, in spite of the extension of 
public health services on the part of the insurance institutions, and 
although the legal definition of disablement has not changed. 

The movements in these two groups—old-age pensioners and 
disabled persons—were analysed by the Federal Statistical Office in 
a report published in 1980.1 The conclusions reached and the estimates 
made in this report may be summarised and compared with the actual 
experience since 1930. 


Old-A ge Pensions (65 Years of Age and Over). 

The actual and future movement of old-age “ invalidity ” pensions 
is in the first instance determined by the changes in the age distribu- 
tion of the population. 

The steady decline of the birth rate since the war (see table IV), 
and the increase in the average expectation of life at birth from 47.41 
years for men and 50.68 for women in 1910-1911 to 55.97 and 58.82 
respectively in 1924-1926, have brought about a change in the direction 
of an increasing proportion of old persons in the population. The 


TABLE IV. NUMBER OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS, AND ACTUAL 
AND EXPECTED ! RATES PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION, 1925-1932 


| 

















Actual number Rate per 1,000 of the population 
ma Births Deaths from Deaths from tuber- 

Year Deaths all causes culosis of the lungs 

| Births from 

| all causes | 4 tual onan Actual ome 1 | Males | Females 

| 
1925 | 1,292,499 | 744,691 20.7 — 11.9 _— 0.90 0.89 
1926 1,227,900 | 734,359 19.5 — 11.7 —_— 0.82 0.82 
1927 1,161,719 | 757,020 18.4 — 12.0 _— 0.79 0.78 


| 1928 1,182,815 | 739,520 | 18.6 | 18.3 | 11.6 12.2 0.75 0.71 


1929 1,147,458 | 805,962 | 17.9 | 18.4 | 12.6 12.3 0.77 0.70 


725,816 | 16.0 | 18.3 | 11.2 12.6 —_— _ 


| 
| 
| 

1930 1,127,450 | 710,850 | 17.5 | 18.4 | 11.1 12.4 0.72 0.61 
1931 1,031,770 | 
| 


697,895 | 15.1 | 18.1 10.8 12.7 — —_ 














1932 | 978,161 




















1 Estimated on the assumption that the specific birth rate declines by 25 per cent. until 1955. 





1 Ibid. 
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percentage of persons aged 60 years and over was 9.5 in 1925, as 
compared with 7.8 in 1910. The future development was estimated 
by the Federal Statistical Office in 1980 on the basis of two alternative 
hypotheses, namely : 


(a) The number of live births remains constant, i.e. the same 
as in 1927; 


(b) the specific birth rate (in relation to the number of women 
under 45 years of age) continues to decline gradually until 1955, by 
25 per cent. in all as compared with 1927, and then remains stationary. 


These estimates were made by assuming that the average expec- 
tation of life at each age, as calculated in the life tables for the period 
1924-1926, and the corresponding death rates would remain constant. 
The age and marital distribution of the census population in 1925, as 
corrected for the position on 1 January 1927, served as the basis for 
estimating the future structure of the population. 

The probable age distribution in the two cases, (a) stationary 
number of live births and (6) decline in the specific birth rate, is shown 
in table V. In both cases the proportion of persons aged 65 years 
and over increases rapidly : in 1982 the estimated percentage would 
be 6.68 according to (a), and 6.67 according to (b), as compared with 
5.76 in 1925. In fact, hypothesis (b) would appear to correspond more 


TABLE V. EXPECTED PERCENTAGE AGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE POPULATION, 1925-2000 























(b) Specific birth rate declining until 1955 
(a) Number of live births constant (by 25 per cent. since 1927) 
Year | and then stationary 
Age 0-14 | Age 15-64 | Age 65 and over Age 0-14 | Age 15-64 | Age 65 and over 
} 

1925 25.75 68.49 5.76 25.75 68.49 5.76 

1927 24.96 69.09 5.95 24.96 69.09 5.95 

1928 24.32 69.59 6.08 24.32 69.59 6.08 

1929 23.79 69.98 6.23 23.80 69.97 6.23 
1930 23.31 70.30 6.39 23.34 70.28 6.38 | 
1931 23.27 70.21 6.53 23.33 70.15 6.52 
1982 23.61 69.71 6.68 23.70 69.63 6.67 
1933 24.05 69.14 6.81 24.16 69.04 6.80 
1934 24.47 68.60 6.94 24.60 68.48 6.92 | 

1935 24.43 68.47 7.10 24.58 68.34 7.09 
1936 23.90 68.84 7.26 24.07 68.69 7.24 
1937 23.46 69.24 7.31 23.61 69.10 7.29 | 

1938 23.15 69.36 7.49 23.26 69.26 7.48 
1939 22.95 69.39 7.66 22.99 69.36 7.65 
1940 22.76 69.40 7.88 22.71 69.45 7.84 | 
1945 22.16 69.11 8.73 21.36 69.83 | 8.82 | 
1950 21.93 68.86 9.21 19.90 70.67 9.43 
1955 21.79 68.52 9.69 18.63 71.28 10.09 
1960 21.72 68.14 10.14 17.87 71.37 10.76 
1970 21.81 65.99 12.20 17.07 69.33 13.60 
1980 22.14 63.98 13.88 | 16.55 66.94 16.51 | 
1990 22.52 65.32 12.16 16.23 68.06 15.71 
11.62 16.70 j 
J 
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closely to the actual development than hypothesis (a) and even seems 
too optimistic, the specific birth rate having declined from 128.2 per 
1,000 women in 1925 to 118.9 in 1980, while the estimated rate would 
have been 121.9.! Between 1930 and 1982 (see table IV) the rate of 
decrease in the crude birth rate per 1,000 of the population was even 
more marked than in the preceding years, the rate falling from 17.5 
to 15.1, while the “expected” rates, according to hypothesis (b), 
were 18.4 and 18.1. Up to 1940, however, the effect on the age distri- 
bution of hypothesis (b) (declining birth rate) does not differ materially 
from that of (a) (number of live births constant). Thereafter the two 
diverge, and in 1980 the proportion of persons 65 years and over, 
according to these estimates, is 13.88 in case (a) and 16.51 in case (6), 
as compared with 5.76 in 1925, while from 1980 onwards it remains 
at approximately 12 and 16-17 per cent. respectively. 

The facts and estimates so far discussed would account for the 
growth in the number of old-age pension claims at a rate in excess of 
that “ expected ” on an actuarial basis. As the report states, however, 
the number of old-age pensioners had also increased relatively between 
1927 and 1930, as compared with the population aged 65 years and 
over. The probable reasons given in the report are as follows. Within 
the occupied population a change in social structure may be noticed. 
The relative number of independent workers is decreasing. The effect 
of this change is enhanced by the fact that the average age has 
risen at which the sons of proprietors of small businesses become 
independent ; they remain compulsorily insured during a longer part 
of their working life than formerly, and will therefore be more inclined 
to continue insurance voluntarily on becoming independent. Even 
now, 1,600,000 persons are voluntarily insured, consisting mainly of 
persons who continue insurance after ceasing to be compulsorily 
insured. 

The influence of these social and economic factors may already 
be noticed in the lower age groups of the population, as will be seen 
from table VI. In this table the age distribution of the insured popu- 
lation is estimated on the basis of the Occupation Census of 16 June 
1925. 

Between 40 and 64 years of age approximately 34 per cent. of the 
population is covered by invalidity insurance ; between 30 and 39 
this percentage amounts to 38.1, and at ages under 30 to as much 
as 49.1 per cent. The relatively high number of young occupied 
women partly accounts for these high percentages. It may, however, 
be assumed that many of these will remain voluntarily insured on 
leaving employment. The same is probably true with regard to young 
men insured at that age who later on become independent. It is 
estimated that in 1950 the percentage of persons aged 65 years and 
over who are entitled to pensions will have risen to 35 per cent., as 
compared with 31.65 per cent. in 1930, and that it will then remain 


stationary. 





1 Cf. F. Burcp6OrFer : Vorausberechnungen iiber die deutsche Bevilkerungsent- 
wicklung bis zum Ende des 20. Jahrhunderts. International Congress for Studies 
regarding Population Problems. Rome, 1931. 
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TABLE VI. AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TOTAL POPULATION, 
THE OCCUPIED, THE INSURED, AND PENSIONERS IN 1925 





Age 
group 
(years) 


Occupied 
population 


Persons 
invalidity 
insurance 

scheme 


insured under 


Nine-tenths 
of 
disablement 
pensioners' 
(middle 
of 1925) 


Insured persons and 


unoccupied 


pensioners 





Number 





Under 30 
380-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-64 


19,274,003 


8,863,091 
7,754,071 
5,961,114 
2,165,956 


14,935,313 
5,818,012 
5,138,018 
3,829,764 
1,181,587 


9,437,593 
8,324,799 
2,607,296 
1,874,973 

569,917 


18,455 
50,466 
79,992 
155,526 
157,461 


9,456,048 
8,875,265 
2,687,288 
2,030,498 

727,378 





All ages 











80,902,694 


17,814,578 








461,900 





18,276,478 











2 It is assumed that one-tenth of the pensioners were occupied although in receipt of a 


pension, and were registered as occupied at the Census. 


The probable development of the number of old-age pensions as 
estimated by the Federal Statistical Office is shown in table VII. 
Even for the first two years of the period (1931 and 1932) the actual 
number of pensions considerably exceeds the expected number. 
Moreover, the excess of actual over expected cases in 1982 is greater 


TABLE VII. PROBABLE DEVELOPMENT OF NUMBER OF DISABLEMENT 
AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS, ESTIMATED ON THE BASIS OF POPULATION DATA 





Actual 
number ! 
(thousands) 


_— | Expected number of pensions (thousands) 
(1 Jan.) | 





Under 65 Over 65 Total 





1,856 } 
1,968 ? 
2,069 * 
2,172 
2,278 
2,370 
2,466 
2,572 
2,675 
2,755 
2,866 
2,928 
2,994 
TS 
(a)* | (0)* 
8,812 | 3,312 
8,583 | 3,588 
8,793 | 3,798 
8,979 | 3,979 
4,252 | 4,248 
4,479 | 4,470 
4,674 | 4,660 
4,548 | 4,524 


1,856 
1,968 
2,069 
2,227 
2,345 


1928 663 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1982 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1988 
1989 
1940 


769 
829 
884 


994 
1,049 
1,104 





1,703 

1,758 
TT 
(a)* | (0)* 
2,040 2,040 
2,228 2.228 
2,359 2,359 
2,475 2,475 
2,671 2,671 
2,967 2,967 
3,227 8,227 
8,325 8,325 


1,236 

a 
(a) * (b)* 
1,272 1,272 
1,355 1,855 
1,484 1,434 
1,504 1,504 
1,581 1,577 
1,512 1,508 
1,447 1,483 
1,223 1,199 


1945 
1950 
1955 
1960 
1965 
1970 
1975 
1980 
































* Including prasione still current of insurance institutions formerly within German territory. 
* Number o births constant. 
* Specific birth rate declining by 25 per cent. from 1927 to 1955. 
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for old-age pensions than for disablement pensions ; according to the 
estimates, disablement pensions would form 88.2 and 38.9 per cent. 
of all pensions in 1981 and 1932 respectively, whereas the actual 
percentages are 38.4 and 38.6 (see table ITI). 


Disablement Pensions (Under 65 Years of Age). 


While the relative increase in the number of old-age pensions is 
due to social, economic, and population factors which are beyond 
human control, the growing importance of disablement pensions calls 
for special attention and must be regarded as alarming.* Almost 
40 per cent, of all pensions are cases of invalidity under 65 years of 
age, which should therefore be to a large extent preventable. 

No doubt the changes in the constifution of the population dis- 
cussed above also affect disablement pensions. As will be seen from 
tables VIII, [X, and X, the comparative increase in the number of dis- 
ablement pensions is concentrated in the age groups 55-64. There is 
even a decrease since 1927 in the percentage of fresh claims at ages 
30-49, though for the age group up to 24 the percentage has increased 
slightly since 1927. 


TABLE VIII. PERCENTAGE AGE DISTRIBUTION OF NEW PENSION CLAIMS 
GRANTED IN EACH YEAR, 1913 AND 1924-1931 











bag 15-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 55-59 65-69 ? All ages 




















4.18 | 4.20 | 4.83 ; 16.69 100 
2.15 | 2.04 | 2.22 A . , A 46.32 , 100 
8.038 | 3.11 | 3.21 d ° . 38.09 
8.40 | 3.64 | 3.79 . J ° / . 33.73 
8.13 | 3.59 ‘ . . / 35.91 
2.89 | 3.25 . . ° ° / ¢ 35.41 
2.68 | 3.15 . . J z 5 A 84.25 
2.71 | 3.18 . . ¥ . 5 \e 31.22 
2.82 | 3.16 















































2 See footnote * on p. 841. 


TABLE IX. AGE DISTRIBUTION OF DISABLEMENT AND OLD-AGE PENSIONERS 
ON 1 JANUARY OF EACH YEAR, 1925-1982 4 





= 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 4549 | 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 | 70 and over 





























8,826 | 12,141) 19,142| 24,498) 81,156) 45,035) 60,444) 93,725 | 161,822 | 485,735 | 485,150 
4,232 | 14,821) 22,767| 28,312) 35,383) 49,862) 69,517 | 107,707 | 182,760 | 489,003 | 510,774 
4,759 | 17,503) 27,320) 33,243) 40,440) 54,720) 81,802 | 118,718 | 209,026 | 523,757 | 536,344 
4,520 | 18,221| 80,694) 36,435) 44,292/ 57,754| 88,906 | 129,429 | 227,430 | 550,414 | 566,817 
4,886 | 18,751) 38,000] 39,828) 48,096/ 61,652| 96,112 | 143,568 | 247,423 | 574,036 | 609,790 
5,264 | 18,523) 34,081) 42,918) 51,288) 65,085) 102,719 | 156,175 | 272,398 | 593,165 | 646,963 
6,228 | 19,340) 35,548] 46,591| 55,499| '71,007| 111,748 | 179,409 | 310,046 | 620,972 | 696,990 
6,773 | 19,636) 35,988] 49,446) 58,822) 74,620) 115,290 | 200,664 | 325,830 | 655,482 | 735,367 












































+ Excluding old-age and sickness pensions granted up to 1923. 





1 Disablement pensions represented 34.9 per cent. of all pensions in 1927 and 
38.6 per cent. in 1932. 
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TABLE X. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DISABLEMENT 
AND OLD-AGE PENSIONERS ! ON 1 JANUARY OF EACH YEAR, 
BY AGE AND SEX, 1981-1982 













70 
and over 






Year Up | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54.| 55-59 | 60-64 | 65-69 


and sex to 









Males : 
| Number : 
1931 8,372| 11,061) 22,969| 30,635) 34,799/ 42,894) 67,087| 110,125 | 198,518 | 424,839 | 449,166 
1982 8,676) 11,800) 22,892| 82,744) 87,552/ 45,693) 71,119) 126,959 | 213,949 | 447,993 | 476,884 









Percent- 
age : 
1931 0.24|; 0.79 | 1.65 | 2.19 | 2.49 | 83.07 | 4.81 | 7.89 14.28 30.44 82.19 
1982 1.58 















Females : 
Number : 


1931 2,856; 8,279) 12,579) 15,956) 20,700/ 28,113) 44,661) 69,284 | 111,528 | 196,133 | 247,824 
1932 8,097) 8,836) 18,096| 16,702| 21,270) 28,927) 44,171; 73,705 | 111,831 | 207,489 | 258,538 













Percent- 
age : 
|; 1981 0.88; 1.09 | 1.66 | 2.10 | 2.78 | 8.71 | 5.89 9.14 14.71 25.88 82.70 
1932 0.89; 1.06 | 1.67 | 2.12 | 2.70 | 8.68 | 5.61 9.36 14,21 26.36 82.84 


























































1 Excluding old-age and sickness pensions granted up to 1923. 


According to the population estimates, the proportion of the 
population aged 55-64 will increase appreciably (see table XI on the 
following page). This increase will evidently entail an increased risk 
of invalidity, as aged persons are generally more liable to become 
disabled by sickness than younger workers. 

Other reasons, however, must have contributed to bring about 
the actual rise in disablement claims. 

The reasons given by the Federal Statistical Office are as follows : 











(1) The after-effects of injuries suffered during the war and the 
deterioration of ex-service men’s health have in many cases hastened 
the advent of invalidity. 


(2) The changes in social structure tending to increase the number 
of dependent workers also affect the number of disablement pensions. 






(3) The main reason, however, is to be sought, according to the 
report, in unemployment, i.e. the unfavourable conditions in the labour 
market, as many workers now claim disablement pensions at an earlier 
stage than used to be the case in order to be protected against the 
risk of unemployment. 


This last statement would seem to imply that in the certification of 
invalidity by the medical practitioner and the competent insurance 
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authorities a new social factor is being taken into consideration, 
though the legal definition of invalidity has not changed and is not 


supposed to have changed its meaning. 


TABLE XI. PROBABLE NUMBER OF PERSONS (MEN AND WOMEN) 
AGED 55-64, AND PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION (ALL AGES) }, 
1928-2000 





Men aged 55-64 Women aged 55-64 





Per cent. Per cent, 
Number of total population Number of total population 





1928 2,493 8.1 2,663 8.1 
1929 2,555 8.2 2,719 8.3 
19380 2,623 8.4 2,784 
1931 2,706 8.6 2,871 
1982 2,776 8.8 2,952 
1933 2,844 5 8,032 
1934 2,902 . 8,110 
19385 2,941 . 8,172 
1936 2,972 / 8,221 
19387 8,022 / 8,295 
1938 8,082 F 8,332 
1939 8,035 F 8,366 
1940 8,038 - 3,400 
1950 8,084 F 3,876 
1960 4,080 x 4,540 
1970 4,624 o 4,748 
1980 8,528 - 3,558 
1990 3,715 \ 8,755 
2000 8,311 14.1 3,358 























1 Calculated on the assumption that the birth rate declines by 25 per cent. from 1927 to 
1955 and then remains stationary. 


As to the future development of disablement pensions, the report 
estimated that the increase would be approximately 55,000 per year 
until 1988; after that date the movement of disablement pensions 
would depend exclusively on the movement of the occupied population. 

On the assumption that the average increase is the same in each 
age group, the proportion of the population of various ages who 
would be in receipt of disablement pensions in 1988 would be as 


follows : 
Pensioners 
Age group per cent. of total 
population of same age 


20-89 0.62 
40-49 2.19 
50-59 5.57 
60-64 16.30 


In fact, the number of disablement pensions increased by nearly 
86,000 in 1980; the rate of increase then slowed down to 50,000 in 
1981 (see table III). 
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Movement of Pension Claims 
New Claims. 

The total number of new claims (all ages) increased steadily from 
245,682 in 1927 to 289,871 in 1980 and then fell to 276,133 in 1981 
(see table I). This appears to confirm the conclusion that the rise 
in pension claims was mainly due to unemployment. Unemployment 
having now lasted for some time, those among the unemployed whose 
physical condition bordered on invalidity have probably received 
invalidity pensions. This may also be seen from the changes in the 
age distribution of the new claimants under 65 years of age, the 
proportion of new claims in the age groups 50-64 having decreased 
from 48.40 per cent. of the total in 1980 to 47.12 per cent. in 1981 
(see table VIII), while in 1929 it was 45.00 per cent. only. 


Cessations. 


On the other hand, the number of cessations is considerably lower 
than the number of fresh claims (see table I). The position of sta- 
bility when additions and cessations balance will probably not be 
attained for some time to come. From 1929 to 1980 the ratio of cessa- 
tions to current claims diminished from 8.4 to 7.0. 

The general decline of mortality tends to reduce the relative 
number of cessations. 

The average duration of pensions having ceased in 1981 (i.e. the 


total period of payment, from grant to cessation) was approximately 
eight years (disablement and old-age pensions together). 


Age and Sez. 


The average age of pensioners under 65 years of age has increased. 
As will be seen from table ITI, it rose from 52.78 in 1929 to 58.40 in 1982. 

The average age of entrants under 65 years of age rose from 52.24 in 
1929 to 52.46 in 1980, the increase being due, according to the report, 
to the effects of unemployment. In 1931, however, the average fell 
to 52.81. The average age of entrants over 65 years of age has fallen 
during the last few years—as was to be expected—from 67.64 in 1929 
to 66.98 in 1981. 

The following table indicates the average age of pensioners of 
both sexes in 1980 and 1931. It will be seen that the average age 
of disabled women under 65 years of age is lower than that of men, 
the insurance risk being thus greater for women than for men. The 
general decline in the ayerage age in 1981 is mainly due to the lowering 
of the average age of women. 


Mea Women 


Year Under 65 Under 65 Over 65 * 


1980 53.11 50.98 67.66 
1931 53.08 50.45 67.15 


» Not including those aged 65. 
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Credit Facilities for Agriculture 
and Handicrafts in Tunis 


The Government of the Protectorate of Tunis has taken various 
measures to palliate the consequences of the depression and other 
calamities which have seriously affected the Native cultivators and 
craftsmen. 

A recent enquiry! goes to show that the difficulties of Tunisian 
cultivators are largely the result, aggravated by the depression, of 
excessive borrowing and of usury. The loans obtained by cultivators, 
often from professional money-lenders, usually bear interest at fan- 
tastic rates, seldom less than 30 per cent. and sometimes as high as 
800 per cent. per annum. 

Various calamities have added to the cultivators’ sufferings in the 
last few years : after two years of drought (1929-1930 and 1980-19381) 
came floods in the winter of 1931-1932 and the spring of 1932, followed 
by a plague of locusts which did serious damage. Considerable havoc 
was also wrought by cyclones in November and December 1981. 

It was only last year, however, that the position of the Tunisian 
cultivator became really acutely serious. In 1982, the value of pro- 
perty fell in consequence of the fall in the prices of the chief agri- 
cultural products, and this meant a complete change in conditions. 
At present, the saleable value of many mortgaged properties is not 
sufficient to cover the cultivator’s debts, so that debtors do not know 
how to meet their obligations. A further difficulty is that the prospects 
for the 1983 harvest were far from favourable, and creditors became 
uneasy and unwilling to wait longer for payment. ? 

Tunisian handicraftsmen, and in particular the Native “sooks ” 
and guilds, are also in difficult circumstances, for a number of causes. 
The general depression has closed or reduced many of the markets 
for their products and has cut down the tourist traffic, which brought 
a large number of buyers. The fellahin, who were the chief customers 
of the handicraftsmen, are themselves impoverished. The manual 
trades are faced with the increasing competition of machinery, especially 
for weaving and carpet making, and many machine-made and 
mass-produced goods are sold at lower prices than the hand-made 
article. * 

One of the many measures taken by the Government to relieve 
the position of these cultivators and hardicraftsmen is the establish- 
ment of a credit system which will free them from the tyranny of the 





1 Rapport a M. le Ministre des Affaires étrangéres sur la situation de l' agriculture 
tunisienne et le Crédit aux agriculteurs tunisiens, by Messrs. Louis Tardy, General 
Director of the National Agricultural Credit Fund, Gaston Maringe, Financial 
Inspector, and André Cramois, Assistant General Inspector of the National Agri- 
cultural Credit Fund, Tunis, Imprimerie Sapi, 1933. (Subsequently cited as Rapport.) 

2 Rapport, pp. 11-12. 

3 Dépéche tunisienne, 21 Aug. 1933. 
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money-lender and in great measure provide them with the means they 
need to continue their work and earn a living. An outline of this 
system of credit and of its working is given below. * 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


There are three kinds of organisation for supplying credit to culti- 
vators. These are, in chronological order of establishment : 


(1) The mutual aid funds for agricultural credit, open to Natives 
and French alike at the same rates and subject to the same conditions 
and rules. Applications are however accepted only from cultivators 
directly engaged in farming by French methods and able to offer 
sufficient security, both material and moral. There are very few of 
these funds except in the north and certain parts of the centre of Tunis. 

(2) The Native provident funds, which procure seed-corn for their 
members, help the Natives to subsist during critical periods, to conclude 
collective insurance policies against hail, etc. The loans granted by 
these funds for the 1981-1982 season amounted to 35,199,270 frances. ? 


(3) The Public Credit Office for Native Agriculture, which is a 
legally recognised public utility institution, established by a Decree 
of 10 June 1925. Its purpose is to advance to Native cultivators the 
sums they require for their original establishment or for improving 
their holdings, in so far as neither of the other two kinds of fund can 
do so. 


The Public Credit Office for Native Agriculture 


As the Public Credit Office for Native Agriculture is by far the 
most important of the institutions mentioned, some details of its orga- 
nisation and working may be given. 

Membership of the Office is open only to Tunisian cultivators who 
work their own land and are either owners, “ enzelists ” *, tenants 
with the promise of sale on State land, or cultivators who have been 
granted the exclusive right to cultivate either “ habous ” * or collec- 
tive land, in accordance with the regulations applying to it. 

Each member belongs to a group of from 5 to 12 persons, who must 
be cultivators on the same tract of land for the purpose of medium- 





1 In addition to the report already cited, the chief sources of information used 
here are two notes, one on Native agricultural credit institutions and the other 
on the revival of Native handicrafts in the Protectorate and the activity of the 
Central Arts and Crafts Co-operative Society, and the text of the constitution 
and rules of this Society. These three documents, the last of which is printed, were 
kindly supplied to the International Labour Office by the General Department of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Land Settlement in Tunis. 

2 Rapport, p. 29. 

® According to section 954 of the Tunisian Code of Contract Law, an “ enzel ”’ 
is a contract by which the owner of real property or the trustees for a foundation 
under the “ habous ”’ system transfer in perpetuity, but with the right of repur- 
chase, the possession and usufruct of a fee in exchange for a specified fixed rent 
which the other party undertakes to pay. 

4 The “ habous ”’ is a form of religious or charitable foundation under Moslem 
law. 
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term loans, and on the same or adjoining sheikhdoms for short-term 
loans. Each group appoints a chief who represents the whole group 
and signs on their behalf a private deed making them jointly liable 
for the repayment of any loan made to a member of the group. This 
joint liability continues, even after a member resigns from the group, 
until all loans granted before notice of resignation was given have been 
repaid in full. 

In connection with every registration office or office for Native 
questions a local committee has been set up to consider applications 
for loans submitted by heads of groups and to transmit them with 
its observations to the Governing Body of the Public Credit Office. 

The Office is administered by a Governing Body, presided over by 
the Chief of the Agricultural Service. It delegates to a permanent 
committee of four of its members the right to deal with urgent appli- 
cations for loans. 

The Office received an initial grant of 11,500,000 francs under the 
French Act of 19 August 1920 instituting an assistance fund for 
improving the methods of cultivation of the Natives and facilitating 
their settlement on the land. In addition, it receives annual subsidies 
from the budget, and under a Decree of 25 July 1927 the receipts from 
the sale of State land to Native cultivators are also credited to it. In 
order to enable it to extend its operations the Office was empowered, 
by a Decree of 6 October 1980, to float a loan of up to 50 million francs, 
to be issued in instalments and secured by the annual subsidy. 

The funds of the Office at the beginning of 1933 amounted to a total 
of some 65 million francs. 1 

Two kinds of loan are granted — short-term and medium-term. 
The short-term or seasonal loans, for not more than one year, are 
intended to enable the cultivator to pay his current expenses for a 
season or an agricultural year. The amount of these loans is fixed by 
a scale at so much per hectare for the different kinds of crop and of 
work to be done. The maximum which may be granted to any member 
is at present 12,000 francs. 

In addition to the joint liability of the group, some collateral 
security may be required, such as the deposit of Arab title-deeds, 
a mortgage on registered title-deeds to land, etc. 

As very few of the applicants have proper title-deeds the Office was 
obliged to secure its seasonal loans by deeds of agricultural lien. In 
order to avoid this formality, with the large number of deeds which had 
to be drawn up, it was arranged, by a Decree of 31 December 1928, that 
loans granted by the Office should be secured by a preferential claim 
on the results of the harvest and on the live and dead stock of all the 
members of the group. 

The system of short-term loans has developed as the resources of the 
Office have increased. In 1926, loans of 215,600 francs were granted 
to 155 members, whereas in 1982 over 52 million were granted to 
84,805 members. 2 





1 Rapport, p. 16. 
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Medium-term loans, for a maximum period of five years, are granted 
only to cultivators who have been settled by the Government on 
“ habous ” or collective land. The money must be used for permanent 
productive improvements on the land, such as clearing the ground, 
planting trees, building, water supply, etc. 

At present a loan of this kind may not exceed 200,000 francs. As 
a rule, a person who has received a medium-term loan cannot obtain 
a seasonal loan until the former is repaid. 

Interest on loans granted by the Office is at the rate of 7.5 per cent. 
per annum for short-term and 6 per cent. for medium-term loans, 
payable in advance. 

The amount of medium-term loans granted rose from 600,000 
francs to 180 persons in 1926 to about 2,500,000 francs to 600 persons 
in 1980. Since then the annual total has been about 1,300,000 francs. 
In 1988, more than 400 farmers benefited. 4 


CREDIT FOR HANDICRAFTSMEN 


The Central Arts and Crafts Co-operative Society is the chief 
institution for providing the necessary credit for members of co-opera- 
tive groups of Native handicraftsmen. 

This Society was set up by a Beylical Decree of 81 December 1929. 
According to the first section of this Decree, the purpose of the 
Society is to advance money to members of co-operative groups to 
provide them with working capital, and to enable them to purchase 


raw materials or equipment, individually or collectively (these advances 
may also be made in kind). Loans may also be made on the security 
of manufactured goods ; in this case they may not exceed 75 per cent. 
of the value of the goods in question. The loans must be repaid, with 
interest at a rate fixed by the Board of Management of the Society, 
within a period of from three months to two years according to their 
nature and purpose. 

The Society obtains its funds from State subsidies and grants, 
the interest on loans, and any gifts or legacies received. It began its 
operations on 1 July 1980 with very limited resources (an initial grant 
from the State of 2 million francs and a subsidy of 150,000 francs), and 
was therefore obliged to restrict its early activities to the industrial 
centres in which credit was most urgently required — Sahel, Cap 
Bon, etc. 

The amount of the short-term and medium-term loans to Native 
handicraftsmen during 1931 was 783,412 francs, of which 628,281 francs 
represented ordinary loans and 155,131 francs loans on goods. 

At the end of the financial year 1931-1982 so many of the loans 
had not been paid back, as a result of the prolonged depression, that 
the Co-operative Society decided to await the results of the harvest 
before encouraging the formation of any further co-operative groups 
and extending its activities. 








STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes 
on the scope and sources of these statistics were given in the Review 
for January 19831, and figures for different industries in the J.L.O. 
Year-Book for 1982. The yearly figures (averages of 12 months) are 
in some cases computed by the Office. Unless otherwise indicated 
the monthly figures refer to the end of the month. 

I. Unemployment. Statistics are now given for thirty-two 
countries. Owing to differences in the methods of compilation 
and in the definition of unemployment, comparisons between the 
figures are not —— possible. Unless otherwise stated, the 
relate to persons wholly unemployed only, and in most cases fall 
far short of the reality. Only when based on compulsory insurance 
do they approach completeness. Their principal value is in indicating 
the fluctuations from time to time, and only between such movements 
are international comparisons possible. oreover, the various series 
are not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market, and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a cor- 
responding change in the countries concerned. Where available, 
figures of “ partial unemployment ” are given, but they are uncertain, 
incomplete, and based on different definitions ; thus it is not possible 
to compare them internationally. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in two 

ublications of the Office*; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 

II. Employment. Statistics are given for fifteen countries ; they 
are intended to show the movements in the number of people in 
work, as distinct from unemployment statistics, which indicate the 
number out of work. They are based usually on returns of the 
numbers employed at certain dates by representative establishments. 
In some cases they are based on sickness or unemployment insurance 
schemes. For a variety of causes they are primarily of value for short- 
period comparisons only. 





1 Vol. XXVII, No. 1, Jan. 1933, pp. 87-96. See also No. 3, March, p. 409 
{notes on South Africa, Great Britain, Dutch East Indies); No. 6, June, p. 814 
(Chile and Portugal); Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1933, p. 222 (United States of 
America) ; No. 3, Sept. 1933, p. 411 (Italy) ; No. 4, Oct. 1933, p. 561 (Sweden). 

2 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925, 

3 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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* Up to 1930, quarterly averages ; afterwards, age averages. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
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? The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 4 The figures relate to the ist of the 
following month. 
The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ”’. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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2? Average for the month. ai) 
The sign * signifies: “no figures exist’’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign ¢ signifies : “ provisional figure ’’. 


Food Consumption of Working-Class Families 
in Certain Countries 


The following table gives, for a number of countries or towns, 
information obtained from recent family budget enquiries regarding 
the consumption of some important articles of food in working-class, 
employees’, and officials’ households. In order to make the figures 
more comparable, they have where necessary been recalculated so 
as to express the annual consumption per “ consumption unit ”’ (adult 
male). As however it was necessary for the purpose of these calcula- 
tions to use the scales adopted in each enquiry, which are not always 
the same, the data thus obtained are never wholly comparable, even 
from this particular point of view. 4 





1 For further information on this subject cf.: LEaGuE oF NaTIons : Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Health Organisation, Sept. 1932, pp. 477-483 : “‘ Conference of Experts 
for the Standardisation of Certain Methods used in making Dietary Studies.” 
Cf. also “‘ Recent Family Budget Enquiries”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXVIII. No. 5, Nov. 1938, pp. 644-645. The difficulties of comparing the 
results of various family budget enquiries internationally are discussed in the 
same article, pp. 637-646. 
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The data given cannot be considered as representing the general 
average of food consumption in the various countries or towns, since 
they are based on the figures for certain households only, and the 
choice of the households covered by each enquiry is necessarily more 
or less arbitrary. Further, the households considered belong to strictly 
limited income groups ; and it is known that the consumption of the 
different articles of food varies considerably according to the level 
of income. In order to give some information on the subject, figures 
have as far as possible been given for each country which show (a) the 
average consumption of all the households covered by the enquiry, 
and (b) that of the households belonging respectively to the highest 
and lowest income groups considered. The general average thus 
includes the families in the extreme groups, except for Belgium, where 
it is represented by an income group intermediate between the two 
extremes. 

It may also be pointed out that the consumption of each article 
depends partly upon the price; and that every change in price — 
unless accompanied by a proportionate change in the prices of all 
the other articles considered, and in the income also — will result in 
a variation of the amount consumed. The data in the table are thus 
valid only for the periods covered by the various enquiries. It is 
probable that similar enquiries, repeated at other dates, and conse- 
quently with different prices, would give quite different results, even 
if the same families were considered. 


Finally, as the descriptions of the various articles given in the 
different enquiries are more or less summary, the quantities of each 
commodity consumed relate in most cases to a number of articles of 
different qualities. These qualities, as well as the relative amount of 
each, may vary from one town or country to another ; or even, in the 
same town, from one income group to another. The fact that the names 
of the articles as given in the table are the same for all localities and, 
in any one locality, for all the income groups considered should therefore 
not be taken to mean that the qualities and e.g. the nutritive values 
of the articles are absolutely identical. 


In spite of all these reservations, with their effects on the com- 
parability of the figures, the differences between the various countries 
are sometimes too large to be attributed solely to this cause. For 
example, it is beyond a doubt that the consumption of bread (which 
must be taken in conjunction with flour, since in some countries bread, 
especially white bread, is made at home) is lower in Germany and 
Sweden than in Poland or Belgium. Again, large quantities of potatoes 
are consumed in Finland, Estonia, and Belgium, but very little in 
Austria and Denmark. The consumption of sugar is much greater 
in Denmark, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia than in Germany, Belgium, 
or Bulgaria. Milk is consumed in very large quantities in Finland, 
Switzerland, and Sweden, while in Poland, Germany, and Belgium 
its consumption is relatively low. It is needless to say that such com- 
parisons between countries must be made with caution, since it is 
possible that these differences may be due to the particular income 
levels considered in the table. 
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The comparisons between quantities consumed by families in 
different income groups in the same country are, however, much more 
dependable. Usually the figures give an indication of the estimation 
in which certain commodities are held in the various countries. It is 
of interest to observe, for example, that in the countries where figures 
are given for three income groups the consumption of eggs almost 
everywhere increases very rapidly as income rises. This is the case 
in Germany, Belgium, Finland, Norway, Poland, and Sweden. The 
relatively slight increase in Denmark may be due to the fact that the 
income of the lowest group is relatively high ; while the irregularity 
of the figures for Switzerland is probably due to the fact that the 
number of families covered by the enquiry is too small. 

For other commodities, in certain countries an increase, in others 
a decrease, in consumption accompanies a rise in income. For instance, 
the consumption of margarine usually decreases as income rises (except 
in Norway, where there is a slight increase), while the consumption 
of butter increases in all cases. Apart from absolute differences between 
the figures, which in themselves are very significant, in Sweden the 
consumption of bread, both white and black, increases as income rises 
while that of wheat and rye flour decreases ; in Norway, on the con- 
trary, the consumption of white and black bread decreases while 
that of wheat and rye flour increases; and in Germany the 
consumption of white bread increases. while that of black bread 
decreases, the consumption of flour remaining stationary. 

Examples might easily be multiplied ; but it is manifestly impos- 
sible to condense into a few pages the large amount of information 
to be gathered from the data in the table. 

In addition to the quantities consumed, it has been thought useful 
to give at the foot of each column a figure showing the food expenditure 
as a percentage of the total expenditure of the families considered. 
When these percentages relate to the same country, they confirm 
Engel’s law. Moreover, Engel’s law does not apply to the comparison 
of percentages relating to different countries, because the percentage 
of expenditure on food is influenced by many factors other than the 
standard of living. Without entering upon a discussion of the various 
reservations which international comparison of these percentages 
would call for, attention may be drawn to the cases where, in spite 
of the similarity of the percentages, the food consumption of working- 
class families differs, not only in composition (which may be explained 
by differences in prices and in individual preferences for certain com- 
modities), but also in volume. For instance, the quantities of almost 
all the articles consumed are considerably higher in both Belgium, 
where the food percentage is 48.5 in the highest income group, and 
Poland, where it is 47.8, than in Germany, where 46.4 per cent. is spent 
on food by the lowest income group. It seems possible that, apart 
from the influence of other factors, these differences might be explained 
by differences in the relatives importance attached by the consumer 
to food as compared with other items of expenditure (rent, cloth- 
ing, etc.). 

(For list of sources, see page 876.) 


QUANTITIES OF FOODSTUFFS CONSUMED PER CONSUMPTION UNIT (ADULT MALE) PER YEAR IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 
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SouRCES 


Germany. Sraristiscues Reicasamt: Die Lebenshaltung von 200 Arbeiter-, 
Angestellien- und Beamtenhaushaltungen, Teil I (Gesamtergebnisse), page 91. 
Einzelschriften zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, No. 221. Berlin, 19382. 


Austria, Kammer rr ARBEITER UND ANGESTELLTE : Wirtschaftsstatistisches 
Jahrbuch, 1930-1931, VII. Jahrgang, p. 192. Vienna, 1932. 


jum, Communication from the Ministry of Industry and Labour to the 
International Labour Office. 


ia. CeNTRAL STaTisTicAL OFFICE: Annuaire statistique du Royaume de 
Bulgarie, 1931, p. 358. Sofia, 1931. 


Denmark. DEPARTMENT oF Statistics: Husholdningsregnskaber for 1922 
(Household accounts in 1922), 4. Raekke, 69, Band, 5. Hzefte, p. 42. 


Estonia. CentTrat Orrice or Sratistics : Eesti Tédlise Biidzhet 1925a (Work- 
ing-class family budgets in 1926), pp. 78-81. Tallinn. 


Finland. Cenrrat Bureau or Sratistics : Sosialisia Eriktoistutkimuksia 
(Special enquiries on social questions) : ‘“‘ Coit de la vie pendant l’exercice annuel 
1920-1921”, pp. 75-77. Helsinki, 1925. 


Latvia. Bureau or Sratistics: Méthode nouvelle du calcul des nombres- 
indices du cout de la vie, pp. 38-41. Riga, 1931. 


Norway. CENTRAL SratisticaL Orrice : Husholdningsregnskap 1927-1928 
(Family budgets 1927-1928), pp. 120-125. Norges Offisielle Statistikk VIII. 103. 
Oslo, 1929. 


Poland. CENTRAL OrFice or Sratistics : Budgets des familles ouvriéres 1928- 
1929, tome XL, fascicule 2, p. 51. Warsaw, 1933. 


Sweden. Sociat Boarp: Levnadskostnaderna i Stdder och Industriorter omkring 
Ar 1923 (Cost of living in towns and industrial centres about 1923), p. 184. Stock- 
holm, 1929. 


Switzerland. Sratistiscues AMT pes Kanrons WINTERTHUR: Haushaltungs- 
rechnungen aus der Stadt Winterthur . . . 1921-1922, pp. 85-86. Statistische Mittei- 
lungen betreffead den Kanton Ziirich, Heft 150. Winterthur, 1925. 


Czechoslovakia. Statistica, Orrice: Mitteilungen des Statistischen Staats- 
amtes des C.S.R., Jahrgang XIII (1982), No. 158-159, p. 1279. 
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Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.? Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1981 


INTERNATIONAL 

Austria- Czechoslovakia. 

* Vertrag zwischen der Republik Osterreich und der Tschechoslowakischen 
Republik itiber Sozialversicherung. Vom 5. September 1931. Nr. 169. 

Umluva mezi republikou Ceskoslovenskou a republikou Rakouskou o socialnim 
pojisteni. No. 169. 5/9/1931. 

(B. G. BL., 1983, 54. Stiick, p. 485.) 

[Treaty between the Republic of Austria and the Czechoslovak Republic 
respecting social insurance. Dated 5 September 1931.] 


Germany-Poiand. 


* Vertrag zwischen dem Deutschen Reich und der Republik Polen iiber Sozial- 
versicherung. Vom 11. Juni 1931. 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bund 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. = Bulletin Officiel ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria ; Cc. S. R. = Commonwealth 
Statutory Rules; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven 
Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton) ; G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka z4konu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und 
sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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Umowa pomiedzy Rzeczapospolita Polska a Rzesza Niemieck a 0 ubezpiecze-~ 


niu spolecznem. Dnia 11 czerwca 1931 r. 
(R. G. BL, II, 1988, No. 37, p. 645 ; Dziennik Ustaw, 1983, No. 65, p. 1185.) 


France-Switzerland. 
Convention entre la France et la Suisse concernant I’assistance aux indigents, 
Du 9 septembre 1931. (J. O., 1933, No. 249, p. 10855.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1982 


GREAT BRITAIN : COLONIES, ETC. 


Rhodesia (Northern). 
* An Ordinance to provide for the creation of minimum wage fixing machinery. 
No. 27 of 1982. Assented to 30 December 1932. (Ordinances, 1932, p. 66.) 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 8 wrzesnia 1932 r. wydane 
w porozumieniu z Ministrem Spraw Wewnetrznych w sprawie postepowania 
zarzadow obwodowych Funduszu Bezrobocia przy powierzaniu swych czynnosci, 
gminom miejskim i wiejskim, powiatowym zwiazkom komunalnym, kasom chorych 
i innym instrytucjom spolecznym orapanstwowym urzedow posrednictwa pracy. 
Poz. 886. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1982, No. 97, p. 2017.) 

[Order respecting the procedure to be observed by local executives of the 
Unemployment Fund on the transfer of their business to urban and rural com- 
munes, district federations of communes, sickness funds and other social insti- 
tutions and to the State employment exchanges. Dated 8 September 1932.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Rolnictwa i Reform Rolnych z dnia 10 pazdziernika 
1982 r. wydane w porozumieniu z Ministrami : Skarbu i Sprawiedliwosci w sprawie 
zmian z rozporzadzeniu z dnia 7 grudnia 1926 r. do ustawy o wykonaniu reformy 
rolnej. Poz. 914. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 111, p. 2360.) 

{Order to amend the Order of 7 December 1926 issued under the Act for the 
administration of agrarian reform. Dated 10 October 1932.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Ministrem 
Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 9 listopada 1932 r. w Sprawie ustalenia stosunku pro- 
centowego miodocianych do ogolu zatrudnionych doroslych robotnikow w przemysle 
poligraficznym. Poz. 935. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 113, p. 2455.) 

[Order to fix the percentage of young persons in proportion to the total number 
of adult workers in the printing trades. Dated 9 November 1932.] 

* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Opieki Spolecznej oraz ministra Rolnictwa i Reform 
Rolnych z dnia 29 listopada 1932 r. w sprawie zmian w rosporzadzeniu z dnia 
9 marca 1931 r. o bezpieczenstwie i higjenie pracy w gospodarstwach rolnych i 
lesnych oraz przedsiebiorstwach z niemi zwiazanycktore nie posiadaja przewaza-~ 
jacego charakteru przemysiowego lub handlowego. Poz. 936. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1982, No. 118, p. 2456.) 

[Order to amend the Order of 9 March 1931 respecting safety and hygiene in 
agriculture and forestry and in undertakings connected therewith which are not 
to a preponderating extent industrial or commercial in character. Dated 29 Nov- 


ember 1932.] 
SWITZERLAND 


Lucerne. 
Dekret betreffend die Einfiihrung der Krisenhilfe fiir die Arbeiter und Arbei- 
terinnen der Metall-, Maschinen- und Textilindustrie im Kanton Luzern. Vom. 


30. November 1932. 
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LEGISLATION OF 1933 


INTERNATIONAL 
Belgium-Greece. 
Déclaration échangée entre la Belgique et la Gréce pour la reconnaissance 
réciproque des certificats de jaugeage délivrés dans les deux pays. Du 25 juillet 
1983. (Moniteur belge, 1938, No. 287, p. 4258.) 


Canada-France. 

Convention between Canada and France concerning the rights of nationals and 
commercial and shipping matters. Dated 12 May 1933. Ch. 30. (Statutes of Canada, 
1982-1988, p. 130.) 

Convention entre le Canada et la France concernant les droits des ressortissants 
et les questions commerciales et maritimes. Du 12 mai 1933. (Statuts du Canada, 
1982-1983, p. 132.) 


France-Spain. 

Arrangement entre les autorités compétentes de France et d’Espagne, dans 
le but de faciliter admission des stagiaires dans les deux pays. Du 2 novembre 
1988. (J. O., 1988, No. 194, p. 8982.) 


Luxemburg-Netherlands. 


* Convention d’établissement et de travail entre la Grand-Duché de Luxemburg 
et le Royaume des Pays-Bas. Du 1¢ avril 1933. (Mémorial, 1933, No. 40, p. 610.), 


Netherlands-Finland. 

Overeenkomst tuschen het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden (met inbegrip van 
Nederlandsch-Indié, Suriname en Curacao) en de Republiek Finland betreffende 
de wederzijdsche erkenning van de meetbrieven van Nederlandsche en Finsche 
schepen. Den 22 Mei 1933. 

Agreement between the Kingdom of the Netherlands (including the Dutch 
East Indies, Surinam, and Curacao) and the Republic of Finland respecting the 
mutual recognition of survey certificates of Dutch and Finnish vessels. Dated 
22 May 1933. 

(Staatsblad, 1933, No. 353.) 


TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory. 

Beschluss betreffend Anderung des Beschlusses der Regierungskommission. 
vom 18. Februar 1932 (Amtsbl. S. 141) betreffend eine vorliufige Regelung fir 
Personen, welche durch Verinderung der Grenzen, des Wohnsitzes oder der Staats- 
angehdrigkeit Nachteile in erworbenen Anspriichen oder Anwartschaften der 
Sozialversicherung erleiden. Nr. 412. Vom 25. Juli 1933. (Verordnungen usw., 
1988, No. 31, p. 390.) 

Verordnung zur Milderung von Hirten in der Sozialversicherung. Vom 26. Juli; 
1933. Nr. 413. (Verordnungen usw., 1933, No. 31, p. 390.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
French Cameroons. 
Arrété complétant l’arrété du 24 janvier 1932 portant réglementation de |’inspec- 
tion des établissements dangereux, insalubres et incommodes. Du 27 juin 1933. 
(J. O. du Cameroun, 1933, No. 815, p. 357.) 


Lebanon. 

Décret législatif No. 65/L ajoutant une condition 4 celles déja requises pour - 
lexercice de la profession de médecin. Du 5 janvier 19338. (J. O. de la République 
libanaise, 1933, No. 2781, p. 2.) 
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Décret législatif No. 66/L ajoutant une condition a celles déja requises pour 
l’exercice de la profession du pharmacien. Du 5 janvier 1933. (J. O. de la République 
Libanaise, 1983, No. 2781, p. 2.) 

Décret législatif No. 67/L ajoutant une condition a celles déja requises pour 
l’exercice de la profession d’avocat. Du 5 janvier 1933. (J. O. de la République 
Libanaise, 1938, No. 2781, p. 3.) 


Palestine. 

An Ordinance to make certain amendments in the Ottoman Land Law. No. 25 
of 1983. Signed by the High Commissioner on 23 August 1933. (Palestine Gazette, 
24 August 1933, p. 1112.) 

An Ordinance to provide for the protection of certain cultivators. Signed by the 
High Commissioner on 31 August 1933. No. 37 of 1933. (Palestine Gazette, 31 Aug- 
ust 19838, p. 1170.) 

An Ordinance to consolidate and amend the law relating to immigration and 
to provide for certain other matters in connection therewith. No. 38 of 1933. 
Signed by the High Commissioner on 31 August 1933. (Palestine Gazette, 31 August 
1933, p. 1181.) 

Rules made under section 9 of the Steam Boilers Ordinance, 1926. Dated 6 July 
1933. (Palestine Gazette, 138 July 1933, p. 899.) 

Order by the High Commissioner under section 4 (1) (f) of the Immigration 
Ordinance, 1933 : Immigration Fees. Exeraption Order, 1933. Dated 12 September 
1933. (Palestine Gazette, 14 September 1933, p. 1305.) 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales. 
Proclamation in pursuance of the provisions of section 8 of the Industrial 
Arbitration (Eight Hours) Amendment Act, 1930, as amended by the Industrial 


Arbitration (Eight Hours) Further Amendment Act, 1930, and the Industrial 
Arbitration (Eight Hours) Amendment Act, 1932, to notify that the provisions 
of the said section shall remain in force for a further period of twelve months from 
the 16th day of June, 1933. Dated 7 June 1933. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 


30 June 1933, p. 1048.) 


Northern Territory. 
An Ordinance relating to surveyors. No. 6 of 1933. Dated 21 June 1933. Com- 
monwealth of Australia Gazette, 22 June 1933, p. 893.) 


Papua. 

Order in Council under the Native Labour Ordinance, 1911-1931. Dated 1 May 
1933. (Government Gazette, 7 June 1933, p. 58.) 

Amendment of the Native Labour Regulations, made under the Native Labour 
Ordinance, 1911-1931. Dated 28 June 1933. (Government Gazette, 5 July 1933, 
p. 66.) 


Queensland. 

Order in Council to extend the provisions of “The Income (Unemployment 
Relief) Tax Acts, 1930 to 1932,” for the period of twelve calendar months from 
the First day of July, 1933, to the Thirtieth day of June, 1934, with the additions 
and amendments set forth in the Schedule attached hereto. Dated 29 June 1933. 
(Queensland Government Gazette, 29 June 1933, p. 2135.) 

Amendment Regulation under the Income (Unemployment Relief) Tax Acts, 
1930 to 1982. Dated 30 June 1933. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1 July 19383, 
p- 27.) 

Regulation in pursuance of the provisions of “The Unemployed Workers’ 
Insurance Acts, 1922 to 1930”. Dated 3 August 1933. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 5 August 1933, p. 304.) 
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Territory for the Seat of Government. 

An Ordinance to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 1931. No. 18 
of 1933. Dated 12 July 1933. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 13 July 1983, 
p. 1006.) 

Regulations under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 1931-1938. Dated 
14 July 1983. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 20 July 1933, p. 1040.) 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 16. Juni 1933 : Einstellung der Schaum- 
weinsteuer-, Mineralwassersteuer- und Branntweinsteuergiitungen an Offentliche 
Krankenanstalten und Krankenkassen. (B. G. BI., 1933, 78. Stiick, p. 250.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 20. Juli 1933, 
betreffend die Gehaltsregelung, den Umlagentarif und den Riskenausgleich der 
“ Pharmazeutischen Gehaltskasse fir Osterreich”. Nr. 340. (B. G. Bl., 1988, 
104. Stiick, p. 836.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 26. Juli 1933 aber die zeitweilige Abin- 
derung des Ausmasses der Arbeitslosenunterstiitzung. Nr. 343. (B. G. BL, 1933, 
104. Stiick, p. 843.) 

* Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 1. August 1933, betreffend Abiinderung 
des § 206 des allgemeinen Berggesetzes vom 23. Mai 1854, R. G. BI., Nr. 146, in der 
Fassung des Gesetzes vom 17. Mai 1912, R. G. Bl. Nr. 107. Nr. 352. (B. G. BL, 
1988, 107. Stiick, p. 875.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fir Finanzen vom 1. August 1933 iiber die 
Regelung der Ruhe- und Versorgungsgeniisse von Bankangestellten (Bankpensions- 
verordnung). Nr. 377. (B. G. Bl., 1983, 116. Stiick, p. 905.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 1. September 1933 iiber die Errichtung 
von Personalvertretungen der Post- und Telegraphenbediensteten (Post- und 


Telegraphen-Personalvertretungsvorschrift — P.T.P.V.V.). Nr. 407. (B. G. BL, 
19838, 129. Stiick, p. 1039.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 12 juillet 1933, concernant : Loi du 30 décembre 1929 sur la 
réparation des accidents du travail survenus aux gens de mer. — Salaires servant 
de base 4 la fixation des allocations. — Arrété royal modifiant les salaires de base. 
{Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 230, p. 4153.) 

Arrété ministériel du 24 juillet 1933, concernant : Arrété royal du 31 mai 1933 
relatif 4 la participation des pouvoirs publics au contréle et aux sanctions pénales 
en matiére de chémage involontaire. — Exécution de l’article 14. (Moniteur belge, 
1933, No. 225, p. 4070.) 


Arrété royal du 26 juillet 1933, concernant : Arrété royal [du 31 mai 1933] 
relatif & l’intervention des pouvoirs publics au contréle et aux sanctions pénales 
en matiére de chémage involontaire. — Modification. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 214, 
p. 3919.) 


Arrété ministériel apportant certaines modifications 4 l’arrété ministériel du 
2 novembre 1931 déterminant les catégories d’ouvriers ou travailleurs assimilés 
qui courent le risque d’intoxication par le plomb et par le mercure, ou d’infection 
charbonneuse dans les divers genres d’entreprise soumises & la loi. Du 26 juillet 
1933. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 223, p. 4025.) 


Arrété royal du 29 juillet 1933, concernant : Etablissements dangereux, insa- 
lubres ou incommodes. Entrée et circulation. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 215, 
p. 3929.) og 3 


Arrété ministériel du 11 aoft 1933, en vertu de : Arrété royal du 31 mai 1933 
modifiant le régime du chémage involontaire. — Application des articles 37 et 47. — 
Détermination des deux premiéres catégories d’agglomérations ou localités. — 
Dispositions complémentaires. (Moniteur belge, 1983, No. 235, p. 4231.) 
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* Arrété royal portant modification de la loi du 4 aodt 1930, portant générali- 
sation des allocations familiales. Du 14 aodt 1933. (Moniteur belge, 1983, Nos. 228- 
294, p. 4090.) 

Arrété royal concernant la police et la surveillance des carriéres 4 ciel ouvert. 
Du 14 aoiit 1933.( Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 236, p. 4240.) 


‘ 


BELGIUM : COLONIES 
Belgian Congo. 

Ordonnance-loi du 24 juillet 1933, No. 55/J., suspendant l’application de cer- 
taines dispositions des décrets du 31 octobre 1931, sur le contrat d’emploi, et du 
12 juillet 1920, sur l’entretien et le rapatriement des indigents, pour les engagements 
de chémeurs sur place. 

Verordening-wet van 24 Juli 1933, nr. 55/H., schorsende, voor hetgeen de 
aanwerving van wekloo en ter plaatse betreft, de toepassing van sommige bepa- 
lingen van de decreten van 31 October 1931, op de bediendenarbeidsovereenkomst, 
en 12 Juli 1920, op het onderhovd en de terugzending der onvermogenden naar 
hunne plaats van herkomst. 

(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1938, No. 14, p. 893.) 


Katanga. 

Ordonnance du 2 juin 1933, No. 71 A.I.M.O., réglementant l’acclimatation des 
indigénes recrutés ou engagés pour travailler dans le Haut-Katanga Industriel 
et provenant d’autres régions. 

Verordening van 2 Juni 1933, nr. 71/1.Z.A., de klimaataanpassing regelende van 
de inboorlingen aangeworven of in dienst genomen om in Opper-Nijverheids 
Katanga to arbeiden en oorspronkelijk uit andere streken. 

(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1933, No. 13, p. 369.) 

Ordonnance du 12 juin 1933, No. 72, complétant l’ordonnance du 6 février 
1922, relative aux cités indigénes et camps de travailleurs dans les circonscriptions 
firbaines du Vice-Gouvernement général du Katanga. 

Verordening van 12 Juni 1933, nr. 72, de verordening van 6 Februari 1922 
volledigend, betrekkelijk de inlandsche wijken en werkerskampen in de stedelijke 
omschrijvingen van het Onder-Algemeen Bestuur van Katanga. 

(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1933, No. 13, p. 380.) 


BRAZIL 


Decreto N. 22.647 — de 17 de abril de 1933 : restabelece o feriado nacional de 
21 de abril. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 90, p. 7702.) 

[Decree No. 22647 to re-establish 21 April as a national holiday. Dated 17 April 
1983.] 


BULGARIA 


Act for the administration of the Act respecting the extension of the railway 
system and harbours. Dated 25 July 1933. (Drj. Vest., 1933, No. 98, p. 1730.) 

[Compulsory labour.] 

* Order to issue measures intended to reduce the number of accidents. Dated 
2 August 1933. (Drj. Vest., 1933, No. 103, p. 1803.) 


CANADA 
Manitoba. 

An Act respecting the inspection of steam boilers and pressure vessels and 
licensing and regulating operating engineers. 23 Geo. V, ch. 39. Assented to 
1 March 1933. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1933, p. 200.) 

An Act to authorise loans for the relief of distress and unemployment. 23 Geo. 
V, ch. 49. Assented to 1 March 1933. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1933, p. 242.) 

An Act to amend “ The Child Welfare Act”. 23 Geo. V, ch. 4. Assented to 
31 March 1933. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1933, p. 44.) 
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An Act respgcting municipal institutions. 23 Geo. V, ch. 57. Assented to 
31 March 1933. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1933, p. 283.) 

An Act to amend “The Manitoba Farm Loans Act”. 23 Geo. V, ch. 18. 
Assented to 28 April 1933. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1933, p. 121.) 

An Act to amend “ The Shops Regulation Act”. 23 Geo. V, ch. 37. Assented 
to 28 April 1933. Statutes of Manitoba, 1933, p. 197.) 

An Act to amend “ The Minimum Wage Act”. 23 Geo. V, ch. 26. Assented 
to 4 May 1983. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1933, p. 170.) 


Nova Scotia. 

The Nova Scotia Labour Act. 23-24 Geo. V, ch. 7. Passed 2 May 1933. (Nova 
Scotia Laws, 1933, p. 73.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 113, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Medical Act”’. 
28-24 Geo. V, ch. 37. Passed 2 May 1933. (Nova Scotia Laws, 1933, p. 179.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 60, Revised Statutes, 1923, “ The Education Act ”’. 
23-24 Geo. V, ch. 25. Passed 17 May 1938. (Nova Scotia Lawa, 1933, p. 140.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 112, Revised Statutes, 1923, “ The Barristers and 
Solicitors’ Act ”’. 23-24 Geo. V, ch. 36. Passed 17 May 1983. (Nova Scotia Laws, 
1933, p. 177.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 122, Revised Statutes, 1923, “ Of Insurance Agents ”’. 
23-24 Geo. V, ch. 38. Passed 17 May 19338. (Nova Scotia Laws, 1933, p. 179.) 

An Act relating to “ The Coal Mines Regulation Act”. 23-24 Geo. V, ch. 57. 
Passed 17 May 1933. (Nova Scotia Laws, 1933, p. 203.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 8, Acts of 1932, “ The Nova Scotia Miners’ Land 
Settlement Act, 1932”. 23-24 Geo. V, ch. 65. Passed 17 May 1933. (Nova 
Scotia Laws, 1933, p. 210.) 


Quebec. 


Order in Council No. 1253, under the Hours of Work Act. Dated 15 June 1938. 
{Labour Gazette, July 1933, p. 701.) 

L’arrété en conseil No. 1253 pris en vertu de la loi sur les heures de travail. Du 
15 juin 1933. (Gazette du Travail, juillet 1933, p. 760). 

Regulations under the Pipe-Fitters Act. Gazetted 30 June 1933. (Labour 
Gazette, July 1933, p. 702.) 

Réglementation arrété en vertu de la loi concernant les poseurs de tuyauterie. 
Publiée le 30 juin 1933. (Gazette du Travail, juillet 1933, p. 761.) 

Regulations under the Quebec Mining Act (Revised Statutes of Quebec, 1925, 
chapter 80) relating to the safety of work in mines. Gazetted 8 July 1933. (Labour 
Gazette, August 1933, p. 780.) 

Réglementation visant la prévention des accidents dans les exploitations miniéres 
de la province de Québec, en vertu de la loi provinciale sur les mines (Statuts 
revisés de Québec, 1925, c. 80). Publiée le 8 juillet 1933. (Gazette du travail, 
aot 1933, p. 844.) 

Order in Council under the Hours of Work Act, 1983, of the Province of Quebec, 
establishing a 40-hour week for the building industry in the Quebec Division and 
the Eastern Township Division of the Province, as from 15 July 1933. No. 1496. 
Dated 12 July 1933. (Labour Gazette, August 1933, p. 776.) 

Arrété en conseil pris en vertu de la loi de 1933, adoptée par la province de Qué- 
bee pour la limitation des heures de travail, établissant 4 dater du 15 juillet 1933 
la semaine de 40 heures dans l’industrie du batiment dans la division de Québec 
et la division des Cantons de l’Est. No. 1496. Du 12 juillet 1933. (Gazette du 
travail, aoit 1933, p. 839.) 


CHILE 


* Decreto numero 337 bis. — Establece normas para la contratacién de hombres 
de mar. 29 de abril de 1938. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 16588, p. 1682.) 

[Decree No. 337 bis to issue rules for seamen’s articles of agreement. Dated 
29 April 1933.] 
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* Decreto nimero 377. —- Aprueba el Reglamento y disposiciones 
sobre el contrato de trabajo y los obreros maritimos de bahia. 15 de mayo de 1938. 
(Diario Oficial, 1983, No. 16596, p. 1809.) 

[Decree No. 8377 to approve the regulations and general provisions respecting 
contracts of employment and dockers. Dated 15 May 1933.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Verordnung betreffend Verlingerung der Geltungsdauer bestehender Gesamt- 
vereinbarungen. Vom 11. Juli 1933. No. 96. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt 


Danzig, 1988, No. 43, p. 321). 


Fiinfte Verordnung zur Abiinderung des Arbeitsgerichtsgesetzes. Vom 14. Juli 
1983. Nr. 100. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 45, p. 329.) 


Rechtsverordnung betr. Abinderung des Gesetzes iiber die Besc 
auslindischer Wanderarbeiter in der Landwirtschaft vom 29. Oktober 1929 in der 
Fassung vom 16. Februar 1932. Vom 14. Juli 1933. Nr. 104. (Gesetzblatt fir die 
Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 47, p. 335.) 

Verordnung tiber die Vorbereitung der Allgemeinen Arbeitsdienstpflicht fir 
das Gebiet der Freien Stadt Danzig. Vom 21. Juli 1988. Nr. 102. (Gesetzblatt 
fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 45, p. 331.) 

Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung und Ergiinzung von Notvorschriften der Sozial- 
versicherung. Vom 25. Juli 1933. Nr. 115. (Gesetzblatt fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 
1988, No. 50, p. 348.) 

Verordnung iiber die Zusammensetzung der Organe der Versicherungstriger 
nach der Reichsversicherungsordnung und dem Angestelltenversicherungsgesetz 
und iiber die Bestellung von Versicherungsvertretern bei den Versicherungséiuntern 
und dem Oberversicherungsamt. Vom 25. Juli 1933. Nr. 116. (Gesetzblatt fir 
die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 50, p. 349.) 


* Verordnung zur Abinderung des Arbeitnehmerausschussgesetzes. Vom 
28. Juli 1983. Nr. 109. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1938, No. 48, 
p- 338.) 

Verordnung iiber die Erhebung einer freiwilligen Spende zur Férderung der 
nationalen Arbeit. Vom 29. Juli 1933. Nr. 108. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt 
Danzig, 1938, No. 48, p. 387.) 

Verordnung zur Férderung der Eheschliessungen. Vom 29. Juli 1938. Nr. 111. 
(Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 49, p. 341.) 


* Verordnung zur Abinderung des Arbeitnehmerausschussgesetzes. Vom 
1. August 1983. Nr. 120. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 52, 
p. 359.) 

Verordnung zur Errichtung eines Schiffahrtbetriebsverbandes fiir die Wasser- 
strassen im Gebiet der Freien Stadt Danzig. Vom 1. August 1933. Nr. 128. (Ge- 
setzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1983, No. 54, p. 365.) 


Dritte Verordnung zur Vorbereitung des Aufbaus der berufsstiindischen Ver- 
tretungen. Vom 4. August 1933. Nr. 122. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 
1938, No. 52, p. 860.) 

Verordnung iiber die Errichtung 6ffentlich-rechtlicher Berufsvertretungen der 
Industrie, des Handels, des Handwerks und des Gewerbes im Gebiet der Freien 
Stadt Danzig. Nr. 123. Vom 4. August 1983. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt 
Danzig, 1933, No. 52, p. 361.) 

Verordnung betreffend die Uberleitung der bisherigen Handelskammer und 
Handwerkskammer in Offentlich-rechtliche Berufsvertretungen gemiiss Verordnung 
vom 4. August 1933 (G. Bl. S. 361.) Vom 8. August 1988. Nr. 187. (Gesetzblatt 
fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 57, p. 377.) 

Ausfiihrungsverordnung zur Verordnung iiber die Zusammensetzung der 
Organe der Versicherungstriiger nach der Reichsversicherungsordnung und me 
Angestelltenversicherungsgesetz und iiber die Bestellung von Versic 
und dem Oberversicherungsamt vom 25. Juli 1983 (G. Bl. S: 349). Vom 11. ‘Aanuat 
1988. Nr. 138. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 57, p. 377.) 
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Anderung der Zulassungsordnung. Vom 26. August 1938. Nr. 157. (Gesetz- 
blatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1983, No. 68, p. 402.) 

[Kassenarzte.] 

Verordnung betr. Verlingerung des landwirtschaftlichen Vollstreckungs- 
schutzes. Vom 29. August 1933. Nr. 156. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 
1983, No. 68, p. 401.) 


EGYPT 


Décret conférant la qualité d’officiers de police judiciaire aux inspecteurs tech- 
niques du Bureau du Travail pour les infractions aux lois et réglements relatifs 
aux établissements incommodes, insalubres et dangereux. Du 19 aodit 1933 (28 Rabi 
Tani 1352). (J. O. égyptien, 1938, No. 76, p. 2.) 

Décret-loi portant prorogation du délai fixé par le Décret-loi No. 55 de 1982 
pour le paiement des loyers agricoles. Du 28 aoait 19383 (7 Gamad Aval 1352). (J. O. 
égyptien, 1933, No. 78, p. 2.) 


FRANCE 


Loi portant fixation du budget général de l’exercice 1933. Du 31 mai 1933. 
(J. O., 1988, No. 128, p. 5702.) 

Décrets (2) fixant le taux des indemnités pour risques professionnels aux per- 
sonnels civils navigants et aux personnels civils non navigants [de l’aéronautique.]} 
Du 4 aoat 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 208, p. 9295.) 


Arrété concernant la dérogation pouvant étre accordée aux établissements 
situés en dehors de la région parisienne employant des orchestres définis a l'article 3 
du décret du 13 mars 1933. Du 10 aodt 1933. (J. O., 1983, No. 196, p. 9080.) 


Décret fixant la date d’entrée en vigueur de la loi du 11 mars 1932 sur les allo- 
cations familiales dans les industries miniéres, métallurgiques, chimiques, textiles 
et les industries du batiment et des travaux publics. Du 12 aodt 1983. (J. O., 1983, 
No. 191, p. 8842 ; Erratum: No. 193, p. 8917.) 

Décret limitant la proportion de musiciens étrangers pouvant étre employés 
dans les orchestres des hétels, cafés, restaurants et autres établissements de vente 
de denrées alimentaires & consommer sur place de certains départements. Du 
12 aodt 1933. (J. O., 1988, No. 197, p. 9118.) 

Arrété fixant les conditions d’application des articles 5, 6 et 7 du décret du 
30 juin 1931 relatif au régime de coordination du régime d’assurance des ouvriers 
et employés des mines et du régime des assurances sociales. Du 16 aoft 19383. 
(J. O., 1983, No. 192, p. 8879.) 

Décret portant publication et mise en application a titre provisoire de l’arran- 
gement signé 4 Madrid le 2 novembre 1932 entre la France et l’Espagne dans le but 
de faciliter l’admission des stagiaires dans les deux pays. Du 18 aofit 19383. (J. O., 
1983, No. 194, p. 8982.) 

Décret relatif aux subventions aux caisses de secours contre le chOmage invo- 
lontaire. Du 18 aodt 1938. (J. O., 1988, No. 197, p. 9118.) 

Décret instituant des délégués 4 la sécurité sur les chemins de fer d’intérét 
général de l’Algérie. Du 20 aodt 1933. (J. O., 1983, No. 206, p. 9394.) 

Décret relatif aux conditions des assurances temporaires consenties par la caisse 
nationale d’assurance en cas de décés en exécution des lois des 24 octobre 1919 
et 5 décembre 1922. Du 25 aodt 1933. (J. O., 1938, No. 206, p. 9395 ; Erratum : 
No. 211, p. 9564.) 

Décrets (2) rendant applicable en Algérie les décrets des 24 juillet et 24 octobre 
1930 modifiant le décret du 10 juillet 1913 relatif aux mesures de protection et de 
salubrité applicables aux établissements assujettis. Du 2 septembre 1983. (J. O., 
1933, No. 208, pp. 9470-9471.) 

Décret rendant applicable en Algérie la loi du 31 janvier 1026 modifiant le 
chapitre IV du titre II du livre II du code du travail relatif 4 l’emploi de la céruse 
dans les travaux de peinture.. Du 2 septembre 1938. (J. O., 1938, No. 208, p. 9471.) 
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Décret rendant applicable en Algérie le décret du 8 aodit 1930 modifiant le 
décret du 1°? aodt 1913 sur l’emploi de la céruse et du sulfate de plomb dans les 
travaux de peinture. Du 2 septembre 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 208, p. 9471.) 

Arrété fixant le modéle des états prévus par le décret du 28 juillet 1933 pour 
Vattribution des subventions visées 4 l’article 18, paragraphe 2, de la loi sur les 
assurances sociales. Du 6 septembre 1933. (J. O., 1983, No. 210, p. 9532.) 


FRANCE : COLONIES 
French Guiana. 
Arrété No. 475 fixant les salaires des journaliers employés aux travaux en régie 
du service des Travaux publics. Du 22 juin 1933. (J. O. de la Guyane frangaise, 
1933, No. 25, p. 282.) 


French Guinea. 

Arrété No. 1163 du Lieutenant-Gouverneur p.i. fixant certaines modalités 
d’application de l’arrété général du 18 février 1933, réglementant le recours au 
travail public obligatoire en Afrique occidentale frangaise. Du 30 juin 1933. (J. O. 
de la Guinée frangaise, 1933, No. 774, p. 416.) 


French Indo-China. 

Arrété du 6 mai 1933 modifiant l’article 10 de l’arrété du 6 février 1932 codifiant 
la réglementation sur le transport du personnel et du matériel administratif par 
voie de réquisition de main-d’ceuvre et de moyens de transport a l’intérieur de 
l’Indochine. (J. O. de ’Indochine frangaise, 1933, No. 38, p. 1470.) 

Arrété du 8 mai 1933 promulguant le décret du 31 mars 1933 portant réglemen- 
tation du pilotage en Indochine. (J. O. de l’Indochine frangaise, 1933, No. 38, 
p- 1467.) 

Arrété relatif au travail public obligatoire en Indochine. Du 11 mai 1933. (J. O. 
de l’Indochine frangaise, 1933, No. 39, p. 1498.) 

Arrété du 20 mai 1933 modifiant l’article 12 de l’arrété du 20 juillet 1926 sur 
Vimmigration des Asiatiques étrangers au Cambodge. (J. O. de l’Indochine fran- 
gaise, 1983, No. 42, p. 1646.) 


New Caledonia. 
Arrété du 11 mars 1933 portant création d’un Office du Travail. (J. O. de la 
Nouvelle-Calédonie, 14 mars 1933.) 


GERMANY 


Gesetz tiber die Anderung der Satzung der Zusatzversorgungsanstalt des Reichs 
und der Lander und anderer ausserhalb der reichsgesetzlichen Sozialversicherung 
bestehender Einrichtung fiir die Versorgung der nichtbeamteten Arbeitnehmer. 
Vom 13. September 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 19338, No. 98, p. 620.) 

Gesetz iiber Aufhebung der Verordnung iiber die Errichtung von Arbeits- 
kammern im Bergbau [vom 8. Februar 1919]. Vom 18. September 1933. (R. G. BL., 
I, 1983, No. 98, p. 621.) 

Zweites Gesetz zur Verminderung der Arbeitslosigkeit. Vom 21. September 
1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1938, No. 103, p. 651.) 

Drittes Gesetz zur Anderung des Gesetzes [vom 7. April 1933] zur Wieder- 
herstellung des Berufsbeamtentums. Vom 22. September 1933. (R. G. BL., I, 19838, 
No. 104, p. 655.) 

Durchfiihrungsverordnung zum Arbeitsspendengesetz. Vom 24. Juli 1983. 
(R. G. BL. I, 1933, No. 88, p. 549.) 

Erste Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes iiber die Einschrinkung der 
Verwendung von Maschinen in der Zigarrenindustrie. Vom 28. Juli 1933. (R. G. BL., 
I, 1933, No. 89, p. 565.) 

Verordnung iiber die Kassenirtzliche Vereinigung Deutschlands. Vom 2. Au- 
gust 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 90, p. 567.) 
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Verordnung fiber die Einrichtung von Sammelkarten und die Vernichtung 
von Versicherungskarten in der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 8. August 1933. 
(R. G. BL., I, 1983, No. 90, p. 570.) 

Zweite Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes iiber die Einschriankung der 
Verwendung von Maschinen in der Zigarrenindustrie vom 15. Juli 19338. Vom 
5. August 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 90, p. 571.) 

Dritte Durchfihrungsverordnung iiber die Gewihrung von Ehestandsdarlehen 
(Dritte ED-DVO). Vom 22. August 1983. (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 95, p. 596.) 

Verordnung zur Anderung der Ausfiihrungsvorschriften [vom 2. August 1932] 
zur Verordnung iiber den freiwilligen Arbeitsdienst. Vom 29. August 1933. (R. G. 
Bl., I, 1938, No. 98, p. 621.) 

Bekanntmachung iiber den deutsch-polnischen Vertrag [vom 11. Juni 1931] 
iiber Sozialversicherung. Vom 81. August 19383. (R. G. Bl., II, 1933, No. 37, p. 645.) 

Verordnung iiber die Bilanzierung von gemeinniitzigen Baugenossenschaften 
und Bausparkassen, die in der Rechtsform einer eingetragenen Genossenschaft 
betrieben werden. Vom 7. September 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 98, p. 622.) 

Fiinfte Durchfiihrungsbestimmung zur Wohlfahrtshilfeverordnung. Vom 
12. September 1933. (R. G. Bl., I, 1933, No. 98, p. 623.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Distressed Seamen Regulations, 1933. Dated 19 June 1938. (S. R. & O., 
1933, No. 689.) 

The Hydrocarbon Oils (No. 1) Regulations, 1933, dated 30 June 1933, made by 
the Commissioners of Customs and Excise under section 6 (5) of the Finance Act, 
1988 (23 & 24 Geo. V, ch. 19). (S. R. & O., 1983, No. 695.) 

The National Health Insurance (Approved Societies) Amendment Regulations 
(Scotland), 1938, dated 4 July 1933, made by the Department of Health for Scot- 


land under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1982. (S. R. & O., 1982, 
679 
No. 5 35°) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Banking Industry Special Scheme) (Amend- 
ment) Special Order, 1933, dated 5 July 1933, made by the Minister of Labour 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 
1933, No. 687.) 

The Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1932, (Date of Commence- 
ment) Order, 1938. Dated 29 July 1983. S.R. & O., 1988, No. ~~.) 

The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Amendment Regulations 


(Scotland), 1983, dated 1 August 1938, made by the Department of Health for 

Scotland under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1982. (S. R. & O., 
788 

1933, No. 5-43") 

The Children and Young Persons (Boarding Out) Rules, 1933, dated 4 August 
1983, made by the Secretary of State under section 84 (2) of the Children and Young 
Persons Act, 1933 (23 & 24 Geo. V, ch. 12), as to the boarding out of children and 
young persons committed to the care of a local authority. (S. R. & O., 1983, No. 787.) 


The National Health Insurance (Additional Benefits) (Amendment) Regula- 
tions, 1933, dated 10 August 1938, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee, the Minister of Health, the Department of Health for Scotland and 
the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland under the National Health Insurance 
Acts, 1924 to 1982, and the National Health Insurance Acts (Northern Ireland), 
1924 to 1982. (S. R. & O., 1933, No. 823.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Anomalies) (Amendment) Regulations, 19838, 
dated 21 August 1983, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment 
Insurance (No. 3) Act, 1981 (21 & 22 Geo. V, ch. 86). (S. R. & O., 1983, No. 820.) 

The Trade Boards (Waste Materials Reclamation Trade, Great Britain) (Gene- 
ral Waste Branch) (Constitution and Proceedings) Regulations, 1988, dated 24 Aug- 


9 
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ust 1933, made by the Minister of Labour under section 11 of the Trade Boards 
Act, 1909 (9 Edw. V, ch. 22). (S. R. & O., 1988, No. 833.) 

The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Amendment Regulations, 
19338, dated 24 August 1933, made by the Minister of Health under the National 
Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1982. (S. R. & O., 1988, No. 834.) 

The Agricultural Holdings Permanent Improvements Percentage and Period 
(Scotland) Regulation, 1933, dated 26 August 1983, made by the Department of 
Agriculture for Scotland under section 3 (3) of the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) 


Act, 1928 (13 & 14 Geo. V, ch. 10). (S. R. & O., 1938, No. >.) 

The Alkali, etc., Works Regulation Order (Scotland), 1938, dated 31 August 
1933, made by the Department of Health for Scotland under sections 9 and 27 
(as applied to Scotland by section 28) of the Alkali, etc., Works Regulations Act, 


1906 (6 Edw. VII, ch. 14). (S. R. & O., 1933, No. 


& 
5.48") 


GREAT BRITAIN : COLONIES, ETC. 
Barbados. 

An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts of this Island relating to locomotives 
on highways. No. 27 of 1983. Assented to 30 May 1933. (Supplement to Official 
Gazette, 17 July 1933.) 

An Act to amend the Bank Holidays Act, 1905-3, as amended by the Bank 
Holidays (Amendment) Act, 1915-27. No. 33 of 19388. Dated 2 June 1933. (Sup- 
plement to Official Gazette, 31 July 1933.) 

An Act to amend the Shops (Closing) Act, 1908-14, as amended by the Shops 
(Closing) (Amendment) Act, 1925-7. No. 34 of 1933. Dated 2 June 1933. (Sup- 
plement to Official Gazette, 31 July 1933.) 


Bechuanaland. 

Regulations framed under the provisions of the Immigration Regulation 
(Bechuanaland Protectorate) Proclamation, 1982. Dated 21 July 1933. (Official 
Gazette of the High Commissioner for South Africa, 21 July 1933, p. 32.) 


Cyprus. 
A Law further to amend the Cyprus Criminal Code, 1928 to 1932. Dated 
15 August 1983. (Cyprus Gazette (Extraordinary), 16 August 1933, p. 531.) 
[Unlawful associations. ] 


Fiji. 

* An Ordinance to give effect to the provisions of the International Convention 
relating to forced or compulsory labour. No. 22 of 1938. Assented to 25 July 1933. 

An Ordinance to amend the Early Closing Ordinance 1906. No. 27 of 1933. 
Assented to 25 July 1933. 

Rotuma Regulation (No. 1 of 1933) : Roads Regulation 1933, Approved by the 
Legislative Council on 18 July 1933. (Fiji Royal Gazette, 21 July 1933, p. 258.) 


Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 

An Ordinance to amend the Gilbert and Ellice Islands (Labour) Regulation 
1915. No. 4 of 1988. Assented to 7 July 1933. (Supplement to the Western Pacific 
High Commission Gazette, 8 July 1933.) 


Kenya. 

An Ordinance to regulate trading companies and other associations. No. 28 
of 1988. Assented to 6 September 1933. (Supplement No. 40 to the Official Gazette, 
8 September 1933, p. 111.) 

An Ordinance to provide for the licensing of certain trades, professions and 
occupations within the Colony and to fix the licence fees payable. No. 41 of 1933. 
Assented to 6 September 1933. (Supplement No. 41 to the Official Gazette, 
8 September 1933, p. 372.) 
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Malay States (Federated). 

An Enactment for preventing collisions at sea. No. 17 of 1938. Assented 
to 14 August 1983. (F.M.S. Government Gazette, 25 August 1933, p. 2635.) 

An Enactment further to amend the Land Code, 1926. No. 200f1933. Assented 
to 14 August 1933. (F.M.S. Government Gazette, 25 August 1933, p. 2653.) 

An Enactment to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Enactment, 1929. 
No. 23 of 1933. Assented to 14 August 1933. (F. M. S. Government Gazette, 
25 August 1933, p. 2658.) 


Malay States (Non-Federated) : Kedah. 
An Enactment relating to mui tsai. No. 1 of 1352. Assented to 27 Muharram 
1852. (Kedah Government Gazette, 17 June 1933, p. 112.) 


Malta. 

An Act to regulate the weekly rest of certain classes of workers. No. XL of 
1933. Assented to 1 August 1933. 

Atto per regolare il riposo settimanale di certe categorie di operai. Sanzionato 
il 1° agosto 1938. No. XL del 1933. 

(Supplement to Malta Government Gazette, August 19338, p. 11.) 

The Weekly Rest (Bakers) Order, 1983. Dated 2 September 1933. 

Decreto relativo al riposo settimanale dei fornai, 1933. 2 settembre 1983. 

(Malta Government Gazette, 4 September 1933, p. 715 ; erratum : 7 September, 
1933, p. 727.) 

An Ordinance to make further provision respecting aliens in these Islands. 
No. II of 1988. Dated 20 September 1933. 

Ordinanza per dare ulteriori disposizioni riguardo ai forestieri in queste Isole. 
No. II del 1938. 20 settembre 1933. 

(Malta Government Gazette, 20 September 1933, p. 803.) 


Mauritius. 

Government Notice No. 32 : Regulations made by the Governor in Executive 
Council under Article 4 of Ordinance No. 12 of 1933 : the Emigration Regulations 
1988. Approved 13 July 1983. (Legal Supplement to the Official Gazette of the 
Mauritius Government, 15 July 1933, p. 67.) 


Nigeria. 
* An Ordinance to amend the Labour Ordinance, 1929. No. 29 of 1933. 
Assented to 20 July 1938. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 20 July 1933.) 


Regulations made under the Labour Ordinance, 1929 (No. 1 of 1929). No, 26 
of 1988. Dated 28 August 1933. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 31 August 
19388.) 


Rhodesia (Northern). 

An Ordinance to make provision for the repatriation from the Territory of 
unemployed and other persons. No. 18 of 1933. Reserved 10 April 1983. (Supple- 
ment to the Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 1 August 1933, p. 37.) 

Government Notice No. 132 of 1988 under the Immigration Ordinance (Chap- 
ter 22 of the Revised Edition): The Immigration (Amendment) Regulations, 
1933. Dated 27 July 19383. (Supplement to the Nothern Rhodesia Government 
Gazette, 11 August 1933, p. 300.) 


Rhodesia (Southern). 

Government Notice No. 436 in terms of section 18 of the “ Immigrants Regula- 
tion Ordinance, 1914 ”’, as amended, to approve of the cancellation of Government 
Notices Nos. 844 of 1929 and 895 of 1931, and of the substitution of new regulations 
in lieu thereof. Dated 14 July 1988. (Government Gazette, 14 July 1983, p. 472.) 
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Sarawak. 

* An Order to give effect to certain International Labour Conventions recom- 
mended by the International Labour Conference held at Geneva between 1919-1930. 
Enacted 19 June 1938. (Sarawak Government Gazette, 17 July 1933, p. 181.) 


Sierra Leone. 
An Ordinance to amend the Medical Practitioners, Midwives, Dentists and 
ists Ordinance, 1924. No. 19 of 1933. Assented to 15 July 1933. (Supple- 
ment No. 1 to the Sierra Leone Royal Gazette, 20 July 1933, p. 63.) 


Straits Settlements. 

An Ordinance to amend Ordinance No. 125 (Merchant Shipping). No. 14 of 
1988. Assented to 15 August 1933. (Government Gazette, 18 August 1938, 
p. 1499.) 

An Ordinance to amend Ordinance No. 99 (Medical Registration). No. 15 
of 19388. Assented to 15 August 1933. (Government Gazette, 18 August 1933, 
p. 1500.) 

An Ordinance to provide for the registration of dentists. No. 16 of 1933. As- 
sented to 15 August 1933. (Government Gazette, 18 August 1933, p. 1502.) 

Notification No. 1280 under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1982, to 
appoint 1 October 1983 as the date on which the said Ordinance shall come into 
force. Dated 24 June 1933. (Government Gazette, 30 June 1933, p. 1215.) 

Notification No. 1677. Rules under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 
1932. Dated 3 August 1933. (Government Gazette, 25 August 1933, p. 1584.) 


Uganda. 
Legal Notice No. 115 of 1933. The Electricity Rules, 1933. Dated 15 August 
1983. (Supplement to the Uganda Official Gazette, 31 August 1933, p. 106.) 


GREECE 


Decree to supplement the Decree of 5 August 1932 to fix the number of adminis- 
trative officers, cabin staff, and cooks to be carried in passenger vessels. Dated 
4 January 1933. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1933, No. 6, p. 42.) 


ICELAND 


Reglugerd um raforkuvirki. Nr. 61. 14. jani 1933. (Stjérnartidindi, 1933, 
B. 3, p. 173.) 

{Regulations for electrical installations. Dated 14 June 1933.] 

Auglysing un pattdku Islands { alpjédasampykktini fra 81. mai 1929 um dryggi 
manslifa A4sjonum. Nr. 66. 3. juli 1933. (Stjornartidindi, 1933, B. 3, p. 237.) 

[Notification respecting the adhesion of Iceland to the International Convention 
of 31 May 1929 for the safety of life at sea. Dated 3 July 1933.] 


INDIA 


Notification No. 1078-T.-III, to direct that further amendments shall be made 
in the General Rules for all open lines of railways in British India published 
with the notification ot the Government of India in the Railway Department 
(Railway Board), No. 1078-T., dated 9 March 1929. Dated 27 July 1933. (Gazette 
of India, 29 July 1983, p. 745.) 

Notification No. L.-3021 (1). — In pursuance of subsection (3) of section I of 
the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1982 (XXII of 1932), to appoint 1 Sept- 
ember 1933 as the date on which the said Act shall come into force. Dated 2 August 
1938. (Gazette of India, 5 August 1933, p. 777.) 

Notification No. L.-3021 (2). — In exercise of the power conferred by subsec- 
tions (1) and (8) of section 37 of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1982 
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(XXII of 1982), read with section 22 of the General Clauses Act, 1897 (X of 1897), 
to make the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Rules. Dated 2 August 1938. (Gazette 
of India, 5 August 1933, p. 777.) 


Mysore. 
A Regulation to repeal certain enactments whereby breaches of contract by 
labourers are made punishable under the Criminal Law. No. IV of 1988. Assented 


to 28 June 1933. 
IRISH FREE STATE 


* Acht chun na hAchtanna um arrachas slainte najgiunta, 1911 go 1929, do 
leasu. Uimbhir 18 de 1988. 14 adh Iul 1933. 
An Act to amend the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1929. No. 13 of 


1983. Dated 14 July 1933. 
ITALY 


* Legge 3 aprile 1983, n. 437. Estenzione della disciplina giuridica dei rapporti 
collettivi di lavoro ai contratti di compartecipazione nel ramo di produzione agricola 
e di piccola affittanza. (G. U., 1988, No. 117, p. 2151.) 

[Act No. 437, to extend the legal regulation of collective relations in connection 
with employment to share contracts in agriculture and for small holdings. Dated 
3 April 1933.] 

Legge 13 aprile 1933, n. 484. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
22 dicembre 1982, n. 1853, che reca nuove norme sulla radiotelegrafia a bordo 
delle navi mercantili, in applicazione della Convenzione di Londra 1929 sulla 
sicurezza della vita umana in mare. (G. U., 1933, No. 117, p. 2150.) 

[Act No. 484 to ratify Royal Legislative Decree No. 1853 of 22 December 1982 
issuing new regulations for wireless on board merchant vessels, in pursuance of 
the London Convention of 1929 for the safety of life at sea. Dated 13 April 1933.] 

* Legge 22 giugno 1933, n. 851. Coordinamento e integrazione delle norme 
dirette a diminuire le cause della malaria. (G. U., 1933, No. 169, p. 3330.) 

[Act No. 851 to co-ordinate and supplement the regulations destined to reduce 
the causes of malaria. Dated 22 June 1933.] 

Legge 29 giugno 1933, n. 860. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 23 marzo 
1988, n. 264, concernente l’unificazione degli Istituti per lassicurazione obbli- 
gatoria contro gli infortuni degli operai sul lavoro. (G. U., 1983, No. 171, p. 3870.) 

[Act No. 860 to ratify Royal Legislative Decree No. 264 respecting the unifica- 
tion of the institutions for compulsory insurance against industrial accidents. Dated 
29 June 1933.] 

* Regio decreto 6 luglio 1933, n. 1033. Ordinamento dell’ Istituto nazionale 
fascista per l’assicurazione contro gli infortuni sul lavoro. (G. U., 1933, No. 198, 
p. 3730.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1033 respecting the organisation of the National Fascist 
Institution for Insurance against Industrial Accidents. Dated 6 July 1933.] 

Decreto del capo del Governo 15 luglio 1933. Disposizioni a favore dello 
sviluppo delle colonizzazioni interne. (G. U., 1983, No. 169, p. 3833.) 

[Decree of the Head of the Government to issue provisions to promote the 
development of internal land settlement. Dated 15 July 1933.] 

Decreto del capo del Governo 22 luglio 1983. Norme concernenti la migrazione 
da Provincia a Provincia dei gruppi di operai e quella delle famiglie coloniche. 
(G. U., 1938, No. 184, p. 3621.) 

[Decree of the Head of the Government to issue rules for the migration of 
groups of workers and of settlers’ families from province to province. Dated 22 July 
1933. ] 

Decreto ministeriale 7 agosto 1938. Composizione minima degli equipaggi 
sui motoscafi, sulle pirobarche, sui piroscafi e sulle motonavi, adibiti in servizio 
pubblico di linea sui laghi. (G. U., 1983, No. 188, p. 3669.) 

[Ministerial Decree respecting the minimum composition of crews of motor 
vessels, steamboats, and motor boats plying in regular public services on the 
lakes. Dated 7 August 1933.] 
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LUXEMBURG 


* Loi du 12 aodt 1933, approuvant la Convention d’établissement et de travail, 
signée Ie 1¢* avril 1933 & La Haye entre le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg et le 
Royaume des Pays-Bas. 

* Gesetz vom 12. August 1933, wodurch der am 1. April 1933 im Haag zwischen 
dem Grossherzogtum Luxemburg und dem Ko6nigreich der Niederlande unter- 
zeichnete Niederlassungs- und Arbeitsvertrag genehmigt wird. 

(Mémorial, 1933, No. 40, p. 609.) 

* Loi du 6 septembre 1933 ayant pour objet d’apporter certaines modifications 
& la loi du 17 décembre 1925, concernant le Code des assurances sociales. 

* Gesetz vom 6. September 1933, betr. Abanderung des Gesetzes vom 17. Dezem- 

er 1925 iiber die Sozialversicherungsordnung. 

(Mémorial, 1933, No. 44, p. 693.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 7den Juli 1933, bepalende de bekendmaking in het Staatsblad 
van de op 22 Mei 1933 te Stockholm tusschen Nederland en Finland gesloten over- 
eenkomst in zake de wederzijdsche erkenning van meetbrieven. (Staatsblad, 1933, 
No. 353.) 

[Decree to provide for the publication in the Staatsblad of the Agreement 
concluded at Stockholm on 22 May 1933 between the Netherlands and Finland 
respecting the mutual recognition of survey certificates of Dutch and Finnish 
vessels. Dated 7 July 1933.] 

* Besluit van den 12den Juli 1933, tot nadere wijziging van het Arbeidsbesluit 
1920 (Staatsblad no. 694 van 1920) laatstelijk gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit 
van 1 December 1927 (Staatsblad no. 368). (Staatsblad, 1933, No. 363.) 

[Decree to further amend the Labour Decree of 1920 as last amended by the 
Royal Decree of 1 December 1927. Dated 12 July 1933.] 


NEW ZEALAND 


Regulations under the Small Farms (Relief of Unemployment) Act, 1932-33. 
Dated 19 June 1933. (N. Z. Gazette, 22 June 1933, p. 1649.) 

Order in Council bringing provisions of the Mining Act into force within certain 
parts of New Zealand. Dated 10 July 1933. (N. Z. Gazette, 20 July 1933, p. 1921.) 

Order in Council revoking Orders in Council bringing certain provisions of the 
Mining Act into force within certain parts of New Zealand. Dated 10 July 1933. 
(N. Z. Gazette, 20 July 1933, p. 1922.) 

Order in Council revoking Orders in Council bringing certain provisions of the 
Mining Act into force within certain parts of New Zealand. Dated 10 July 1933. 
(N. Z. Gazette, 20 July 1933, p. 1923.) 


POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 22 marca 1933 r. o przeznaczeniu wplywow z kar pienieznych 
na akeje kulturalno-o;wiatowa i opiekuiczqa na rzecz robotnikéw. Poz. 274. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1933, No. 32, p. 659.) 

[Act respecting the utilisation of the proceeds of fines for educational and 
welfare purposes for the benefit of workers. Dated 22 March 1933.] 

Ustawa z dnia 24 marca 1933 r. o nadzorze nad zbiornikami pod cisnieniem. 
Poz. 234. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1933, No. 28, p. 582.) 

[Act respecting the supervision of pressure vessels. Dated 24 March 1933.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Komunikacji z dnia 29 kwietnia 1933 r. wydane w po- 
rozumieniu z Ministrem Skarbu o odprawach dla pracownikéw nieetatowych 
przedzicbiorstwa “ Polskie Koleje Paistwowe ”, zwolnionych ze stuzby. Poz. 457. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1933, No. 61, p. 1131.) 
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{Order respecting payments in commutation upon discharge for unestablished 
employees of the Polish State Railways undertaking. Dated 29 April 1933.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 13 czerwea 1983 r. o Swiad- 
ezeniach z powodu braku pracy dla pracownikéw umysiowych. Poz. 294. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1933, No. 50, p. 897.) 

[Order respecting payment of unemployment benefit to intellectual workers. 
Dated 13 June 1933.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemysiu i Handlu z dnia 4 lipca 1933 r. o zapewnieniu 
statkom morskim, stuzacym do przewozu pasazeréw, obslugi lodzi i tratew ratun- 
kowych oraz o swiadectwach wioélarskich. Poz. 482. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1933, 
No. 57, p. 1088.) 

[Order respecting the equipment of seagoing passenger vessels with crews for 
life boats and rafts and respecting rowing certificates. Dated 4 July 1983.] 


PORTUGAL 


* Decreto-lei no. 23:048 — Promulga o Estatuto do Trabalho Nacional. 28 de 
setembro de 1933. (Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 217, p. 1655.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 23048 to promulgate the National Labour Statute. 
Dated 23 September 1933.] 

* Decreto-lei no. 23:049 — Estabelece as bases a que devem obedecer os grémios, 
organismos corporativos das entidades patronais. 23 de setembro de 1933. (Diario 
do Govérno, 1933, No. 217, p. 1658.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 23049, to prescribe rules for corporative organisations 
of employers’ associations. Dated 23 September 1933.] 

* Decreto-lei no. 23:050 — Reorganiza os sindicatos nacionais. 23 de setembro 
de 1933. (Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 217, p. 1659.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 23050 to reorganise the national trade unions. Dated 
23 September 1933.] 

Decreto-lei no. 23:051 — Autoriza em todas as freguesias rurais a criagéo 
das Casas do Povo, organismos de cooperagao social, com fins de providéncia, 
assisténcia, instruccéo e progressos locais. 23 de setembro de 1933. (Diario do 
Govérno, 1938, No. 217, p. 1662.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 23051 to authorise the institution in all rural parishes 
of People’s Institutes as organs of social co-operation for purposes of local welfare, 
relief, instruction, and development. Dated 23 September 1933.] 

Decreto-lei no. 23:052 — Autoriza o Govérno a promover a construccéo de 
casas economicas, em colaboragaéo com as cAmaras municipais, corporagées admi- 
nistrativas e organismos do Estado. 23 de setembro de 1933. (Diario do Govérno, 
1938, No. 217, p. 1664.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 23052, to authorise the Government to promote the 
construction of cheap houses in collaboration with the municipal councils, adminis- 
trative authorities and State departments. Date 23 September 1933.]} 


* Decreto-lei no. 23:053 — Cria no Sub-Secretariado das Corporagdes e Previ- 
déncia Social o Instituto Nacional do Trabalho e Previdéncia e extingue o Instituto 
de Seguros Sociais Obrigatorios e de Previdéncia Geral e os actuais tribunais dos 
desastres no trabalho, de arbitros avindores e arbitrais de previdéncia social. 
23 de septembro de 1933. (Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 217, p. 1671.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 23053, to create a National Labour and Welfare Institute 
in the Sub-Secretariat of Corporations and Social Welfare, and to abolish the 
Institute of Compulsory Social Insurance and General Welfare and the existing 
industrial accident boards and social welfare conciliators and arbitration courts. 
Dated 23 September 1933.] 


PORTUGAL : COLONIES, ETC. 
Mozambique. 


Diploma legislativo no. 376, que determina que o pessoal que se ocupa nas 
padarias tenha um descanso semanal de 24 horas consecutivas, excluindo para tal 
ésses estabelecimentos das excep¢des mencionadas no artigo 15° do diploma regula- 
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dor do horario de trabalho. 4 de abril de 1988. (Boletim Oficial, 1983, No. 17, 
p. 144.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 376, to provide that persons employed in bakeries (in 
Lourengo Marques) shall be granted a weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours and 
that the said establishments shall be excluded for that purpose from the exceptions. 
mentioned in section 15 of the Decree governing hours of work. Dated 4 April 


1933.] 
RUMANIA 


Decret regal nr. 2.235 din 31 Iulie 1983 : Regulament pentru functionarea con- 
ciliilor de igiena si ocrotire. (Monitorul Oficial, 1988, No. 189, p. 5816.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2235 : Regulations respecting the duties of the public health 
and welfare boards. Dated 31 July 1933.] 


SPAIN 


Decreto aprobando el Acuerdo entre Espaiia y Francia para facilitar la admisién 
de practicantes en dichos paises, firmado el 2 de noviembre de 1932. 17 de agosto 


de 19838. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1983, No. 282, p. 1170.) 
e to approve the Agreement of 2 November 1982 between France and 


Spain for the admission of student employees in these countries. Dated 17 August 
1933.] 

Orden disponiendo se publique en este periddico oficial el proyecto de Estatuto 
de cardcter general para los ferroviarios espafoles. 18 de agosto de 1933. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1933, No. 235, p. 1242.) 

[Order to provide for the publication of the Draft General Rules for Spanish 
railway employees. Dated 18 August 1933.] 

Orden disponiendo se publique en este periddico oficial las Bases reguladoras 
del Contrato de trabajo para Maestros directores, concertadores y pianistas. 18 de 
agosto de 1933. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 240, p. 1356.) 

[Order to provide for the publication in the Gaceta de Madrid of rules to serve 
as the basis for the contract of employment of orchestra conductors, concert artistes, 
and pianists. Dated 18 August 1933.] 

Orden disponiendo se publiquen [en la Gaceta de Madrid] las Bases reguladoras 
de la Contratacién de trabajo en el ramo de transportes maritimos. 25 de agosto. 
de 1938. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 249, p. 1562.) 

[Order to provide for the publication (in the Gaceta de Madrid) of rules to serve 
as the basis for contracts of employment in maritime transport undertakings. 
Dated 25 August 1933.] 

Orden relativa al reconocimiento de los emigrantes antes de su embarque. 
80 de agosto de 1938. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1938, No. 244, p. 1454.) 

[Order respecting the medical examination of emigrants before their embarka- 
tion. Dated 30 August 1933.]} 

Decreto implantando el acuerdo transfiriendo a la Generalidad de Catalufia 
los servicios de ejecucién de las leyes de trabajo. 2 de septiembre de 1933. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1988, No. 246, p. 1482.) 

[Decree to bring into operation the agreement to transfer the services for the 
administration of labour laws to the Catalonian Assembly. Dated 2 September 
1933. ] 

Decreto relativo a las atribuciones de los organos que componen el Instituto 
de Reforma Agraria. 2 de septiembre de 1933. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 248, 
p. 1516.) 

[Decree respecting the powers and duties of the bodies composing the Institute 

of Agrarian Reform. Dated 2 September 1933.) 


SWITZERLAND 


Ordonnance sur !'établissement, l’exploitation et l’entretien des installations 
électriques 4 fort courant. Du 7 juillet 1933. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1983, No. 29, 


p- 644.) 
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Verordnung iiber die Erstellung, den Betrieb und den Unterhalt von elektri- 
schen Starkstromanlagen. Vom 7. Juli 1983. (Eidgenédssische Gesetzsammlung, 
1933, No. 29, p. 631.) 

Ordonnance sur les parallélismes et les croisements de lignes électriques entre 
elles et avec les chemins de fer. Du 7 juillet 1988. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1983, 
No. 29, p. 699.) 

Verordnung iiber die Parallelfiihrungen und Kreuzungen elektrischer Leitungen 
unter sich und mit Eisenbahnen. Vom 7. Juli 1983. (Eidgendssische Gesetzsamm- 
lung, 1933, No. 29, p. 681.) 

Ordonnance sur |’établissement, l’exploitation et l’entretien des installations 
électriques des chemins de fer. Du 7 juillet 1933. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1933, 


No. 29, p. 720.) 

Verordnung iiber die Erstellung, den Betrieb und den Unterhalt der elektrischen 
Einrichtungen von Bahnen. Vom 7. Juli 1983. (Eidgendssische Gesetzsammlung, 
1988, No. 29, p. 700.) 


Berne. 
Ordonnance modifiant celle du 19 avril 1982 sur le versement d’allocations de 
crise aux chémeurs de l’horlogerie. Du 12 mai 19383. 


Lucerne. 

Voliziehungsverordnung zum Dekret vom 30. November 1982 betreffend die 
Einfiihrung der Krisenhilfe fir Arbeiter u. Arbeiterinnen der Metall-, Maschinen- 
und Textilindustrie im Kanton Luzern. Vom 27. April 1933. 


Neuchatel. 
Décret concernant l’octroi d’un second crédit pour l’exécution et le subvention- 
nement de travaux destinés 4 occuper des chémeurs. Du 16 juin 1933. 


Schaffhausen. 
Regierungsratsbeschluss betreffend die provisorische Regelung der Krisenhilfe 
fir Arbeitslose im Jahre 1933. Vom 24. April 1933. 


Solothurn. 
Provisorische Regelung der Krisenunterstiitzung an Arbeitslose in den ersten 
Monaten des Jahres 1988. Vom 18. April 1933. 


Thurgau. 
Beschluss des Regierungsrates tiber die Durchfiihrung einer Krisenunterstiit- 
zung fiir Arbeitslose. Vom 9. Mai 1933. 


Unterwalden (Nidwalden). 
* Gesetz iiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung im Kanton Nidwalden vom 30. April 


1933. 
Vollziehungsverordnung zum Gesetz iiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung im 


Kanton Nidwalden vom 30. April 1933. 


Unterwalden (Obwalden). 


Kantonsratsbeschluss betreffend Schaffung von Arbeitsgelegenheiten und 
Subventionierung von Notstandsarbeiten. Vom 3. Juni 1933. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 1221 to cancel Government Notice No. 1582 dated. 
31 August 1920, and to declare certain explosives to be authorised explosives 
within the meaning of section two of the Explosives Act, 1911 (Act No. 8 of 1911). 
Dated 25 August 1933. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 25 August 


1988, p. 320.) 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


An Act to relieve the existing national emergency in relation to inter-State 
railroad transportation, and to amend sections 5, 15 a, and 19a of the Inter-State 
Commerce Act, as amended. Approved 16 June 1933. (Public — No. 68 — 78rd 
Congress.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Act to amend and supplement the Act respecting specialists for diseases of the 
mouth and teeth and respecting dental mechanics. Dated 4 July 1933. (Sluzbene 
Novine, 1983, No. 166-XLVI, p. 845.) 

Order respecting the assessment and collection of the contributions to the 
Fund for the relief of unemployed miners. Dated 29 July 1938. (Sluzbene Novine, 
1933, No. 185-LVI, p. 958.) 

Regulations under the Act respecting the carrying out of agrarian reform on 
large estates, Dated 1 August 1933. (Sluzbene Novine, 1933, No. 179-LI, p. 913.) 

Regulations under the Act of 11 June 19381 respecting the settlement of the 
southern provinces, as amended and supplemented on 24 June 1933. Dated 
8 August 1938. (Sluzbene Novine, 1933, No. 181-LIII, p. 926.) 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. National Recovery Measures in the United 
States. Studies and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 19. Geneva, 
International Labour Office ; London, P. S. King, 1938. Distributed in the United 
States by the World Peace Foundation. vir + 224 pp. 3s. 6d. ; $1. 

This report is in two parts. The first gives the texts of six Acts having a 
more or less direct bearing upon industry and labour in the United States: the 
National Industrial Recovery Act ; the Agricultural Adjustment Act embodying 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act; the Federal Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act (Title I); the Federal Emergency Relief Act ; the Unemployment 
Relief Act; and the National Employment Service Act. These texts are 
followed by a summary account of other legislative measures entering into 
the Recovery Programme which, while highly important in themselves, are 
nevertheless not so directly related to industrial and labour questions. The second 
part reproduces the texts of the President’s Re-employment Agreement (the 
so-called “ Blanket Code’’), the modifications of this Agreement approved for 
certain retail trades, and a selection, in chronological order, of the first Codes of 
Fair Competition to be adopted under the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
The industries covered are the following : cotton textile, wool textile, shipbuilding 
and ship repairing, electrical manufacturing, coat and suit, theatrical, iron and 
steel, petroleum, photographic manufacturing, automobile manufacturing, and 
bituminous coal. A list is also given of the various codes approved up to 20 Sep- 
tember 1933. 


League of Nations. International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. School 
Teat-Book Revision and International Understanding. Second (English) edition, 
revised and enlarged 1933. Paris. x1 + 192 pp. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Application instituting Proceedings 
and Request for Indication of Interim Measures of Protection concerning the Polish 
Agrarian Reform and the German Minority transmitted to the Court on 3 July 1933. 
Germany-Poland. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1933. 15 pp. 


—— Interpretation of the Convention of 1919 concerning the Empleyment of 
Women during the Night. Advisory Opinion of 15 November 1932. X XVI session. 
Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff. 29 pp. 


Fédération internationale des Syndicats chrétiens des chemins de fer et tramways. 
Cinquiéme Congrés de la Fédération internationale des Syndicats chrétiens des chemins 
de fer et tramways, Amsterdam, 7-9 septembre 1932. Compte rendu du Congrés. 
Utrecht. 184 pp., illustr. 


Internationaler Bund christlicher Metallarbeiterorganisationen. Lohne in der 
Metallindustrie in den Jahren 1930-32 in 14 europdischen Wirtschafisgebieten. Le 
cotit de la vie et les salaires dans Vindustrie métallurgique les années 1930-32 de 14 ter- 
ritoires économiques de 1 Europe. Utrecht. 40 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BULGARIA 

Direction générale de la statistique. Résultats généraux du recensement de la 
population dans le Royaume de Bulgarie au 31 décembre 1926. Tome IV. Popula- 
tion active (d’aprés la profession principale exercée personnellement). Sofia, 19338. 
147 pp. 
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CEYLON 
Administration Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies from 1 May 1932 
to 30 April 1933. By W. K. H. Campsertt. Colombo, 1988. 23 pp. 25 cents. 


CHINA 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour. Bureau of Industrial and Com- 
mercial Information. China’s Labour Movement. By Chuan-Hua Lowe. Shanghai. 


23 pp. 


DENMARK 
Beretning om Arbejds- og Fabriktilsynets Virksomhed i Aaret 1932. Reprinted 
from Socialt Tidsskrift, July-August 1933. Copenhagen, 1933. 114 pp. 


GERMANY 


BAVARIA 

Jahresberichte der Bayerischen Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden fiir 
die Jahre 1931 und 1932. Munich, Theodor Ackermann, 1938. 140 pp., tables. 

The reports of the Bavarian Industrial and Mining Inspectorate for 1981 and 
1982 comprise three chapters: the first deals with general conditions of work, 
the second with protection against dangers (accidents, sickness, workshops and 
industrial establishments), and the third with other social measures. The volume 
includes statistics and an alphabetical index. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Education. Report of H.M. Inspectors on the Provision of Instruction 
for Persons employed in the Coal Mining Industry in England and Wales, 1932. 
Educational Pamphlets No. 96. Industry Series No. 12. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1933. 80 pp. Is. 3d. 

A review of the provision made by the Local Education Authorities in England 
and Wales for the instruction of persons engaged in coal mining, and of the de- 
velopments which have taken place since the Miners’ Welfare Fund was established 
in 1930. 

After reviewing the operations of coal mining, the progress of mining legislation, 
the Miners’ Welfare Fund and its relation to education, and the development and 
organisation of modern coalfield schemes for mining education, the report gives 
detailed accounts of the educational schemes existing in the different coalfields. 
These provide, as a rule, for junior, senior, and advanced courses. 

Reference is also made to instruction in safety principles ; this is important 
in view of the large number of accidents, fatal and otherwise, particularly to boys 
under 16. Such instruction would be provided by any well-organised scheme, 
but the number of workers, especially boys, affected by education schemes is 
extremely small. Safety instruction is nowhere compulsory, but some success 
has been achieved by courses on a district scale. 

It is pointed out in conclusion that coal mining has now become a highly special- 
ised branch of engineering and that mechanisation, with its inevitable consequences, 
is increasing. Any scheme of education suited to the needs of workers who hope 
to rise above the ranks of the average wage earner must concentrate on scientific 
training rather than mining technology. The aim of such education should not 
be to attract numbers of students, but to cater for those capable of a high degree 
of concentration. 


Department of Overseas Trade. The Financial and Economic Position of Austria 
to 1 June 1933. Report by E. G. Donaldson Rawuins, C.M.G., C.B.E. No. 556. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 63 pp. 2s. 


Home Office. Departmental Committee on Compensation for Industrial Diseases. 
Second Report to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment by the Departmental Committee Appointed to Inquire and Report as to certain 
proposed extensions of the Schedule of Industrial Diseases to which Section 43 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925, applies. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1938. 21 pp. 6d. 
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Contains the report of the Committee on Compensation for Industrial Diseases 
on the question whether poisoning by sulphuretted hydrogen and poisoning by 
carbon monoxide should be added to the Schedule of Industrial Diseases. In 
both cases the Committee conclude that the evidence and arguments advanced 
do not justify the addition of these gases to the schedule. 


Ministry of Health. On the State of Public Health. Annual Report of the 
Chief Medical Officer for the Ministry of Health for the Year 1932. London, H.M, 
Stationery Office, 1933. 265 pp. 4s. 

For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries ”’. 


Ministry of Labour. Second Report of the Advisory Committee on Draft Regula- 
tions. Unemployment Insurance (No. 3) Act, 1931. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1933. 10 pp. 2d. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVIII, 
No. 8, 16 October 1938, pages 72-74. 


—— National Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment (Scotland). Fifth 
Report. Supply of, Demand for and Redistribution of Juvenile Labour in Scotland 
during the Years 1932-1940. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 18 pp. 3d. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVIILI, 
No. 8, 16 October 1933, pages 75-76. 


—— —— Sizth Report. Hours of Employment of Boys and Girls in “ Un- 
regulated Occupations’. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 16 pp. 3d. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 18, 25 September 1933, page 414. 


SCOTLAND 


ent of Agriculture. Twenty-First Report. Being for the Year ended 
31 December 1932. Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 92 pp. 1s. 6d. 
This report contains, among others, sections on land settlement, crofter housing, 
agricultural education and research, and the administration of various statutes 
affecting agriculture. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
ent of Industry and Commerce. Siatlistical Abstract, 1933. Dublin, 
Stationery Office, 1938. xv + 186 pp. 2s. 6d. 


NETHERLANDS 

Departement van Sociale Zaken. Zeventiende internationale Arbeidsconferentie 
gehouden te Geneve 8 tot 30 Juni 1933. Beknopt verslag van de Secretaris der Neder- 
Jandsche Afoaardiging. The Hague, 1983. 68 pp. 0.65 fi. 


POLAND 

Fundusz Pracy. Warsaw, 1933. 99 pp. 1 zloty. 

Texts of the Polish Act of 16 March 1933 which created the Labour Fund and 
of several relevant admini8trative orders. The Labour Fund centralises the 
activities of the Government in the struggle against unemployment in Poland. 
A preface traces the history of this struggle and explains the working of the Fund. 


Ministére de l’Assistance sociale. Apergu sur l’inspection du travail en Pologne 
en 1931. Warsaw, 1932. 57 pp. 


RUMANIA 

Ministére du Travail, de la Santé et de la Prévoyance sociale. L’ unification des 
assurances sociales, Vorganisation des chambres et de la juridiction du travail en 
Roumanie. Bucarest, 1933. 103 pp. 
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This work, which is published by the Rumanian Ministry of Labour, Health 
and Social Welfare, contains a French translation of three particularly important 
Acts on social insurance, chambers of labour, and labour courts. An in 
chapter gives a short history of the development of labour law and social insurance 
in Rumania and a detailed analysis of the fundamental provisions of the three 
Acts. The translation of the Act on social insurance is accompanied by an outline 
of the organisation of the central fund which enables the reader to grasp rapidly 
the administrative organisation of Rumanian insurance institutions. 


SPAIN 

Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién social. En pro de la formacién profesional 
obrera (Labor de la Junta de obras culturales) 1930-1931. Madrid, 1982. 368 pp., 
illustr. 


SWEDEN 

Delegationen fér det internationella socialpolitiska samarbetet. Natione:nas 
forbund. Internationella arbetsorganisationen. VII. Arbetskonferensens sextonde 
sammantrdde m.m. (1932). Stockholm, Norstedt, 1983. v1 + 85 pp. 

The seventh volume of the series of reports on the International Labour Organi- 
sation, published by the Swedish Delegation for International Collaboration in 
Social Policy (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, September 1928, 
page 468). The same plan is followed as in previous volumes. 


K. Socialstyrelsen. Arbeitstidsférhallandena inom Detaljhandeln. Sveriges 
Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1988. 160 pp. 

This report, which summarises the results of an enquiry carried out by the 
Swedish Social Board into hours of workin retail trade in Sweden, was analysed 
in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVII, No. 11, 11 September 1933, 
pages 357-359. 


Riksférsikringsanstalten. Olycksfall i arbete aren 1923-1928. Sveriges Officiella 
Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1933. 226 pp. 
Statistics of industrial accidents in Sweden for the period 1923-1928. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Greece. A 
Guide to Official Statistics of Agriculture, Population and Food Supply. Part I. 
An Annotated List of Official Publications, compiled by A. M. Hannay, under the 
direction of Mary G. Lacy. Part II. Methods of Collection and Analysis of Official 
Statistics. By J. D. Buiack and Constantin Lapas. Agricultural Economics 
Bibliography No. 39. Washington, 1932. 142 pp. (typescript). 

This annotated bibliography not only indicates all official sources on agricultural 
conditions in Greece, but also reproduces the main statistics which they include, 
for example, number of farms, population, number of agricultural workers, and 
agricultural wages for the year 1929. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aimi, Alcide. Verso la scomparsa del salariato. Mantua, Unione Prov. Sindacati 
Fascisti dell’Agricoltura. 282 pp. 15 lire. 

Reproduces articles and speeches by officials of Italian agricultural trade 
organisations on the recent tendency of Fascist agrarian policy to replace the wage 
system in agriculture by different forms of producé-sharing agreements. 


Alexiano, Georges. Le statut des fonctionnaires publics en Roumanie. Rapport 
présenté au V¢ Congrés international des sciences administratives 4 Vienne. Institut 
international des sciences administratives. Section nationale roumaine. Bucarest, 
1933. 30 pp. 
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Ascione, Maric. Disciplina della produzione e dei mercati in agricoltura. Note 
di economia agraria. Confederazione Nazionale dei Sindacati Fascisti dell’ Agricol- 
. Tipp. 10 lire. 


The author’s thesis may be reduced to three fundamental points. First, agricul- 
tural production in Italy must be organised in order to eliminate anarchy among 
individual producers who cannot take into account conditions in the different 
localities or the state of the market ; a map of agricultural production should be 
established and any changes in it made only subject to the issue of a “ cultivation 
permit ”. Secondly, order and success in production should be ensured by a policy 
of protection. Thirdly, in order to ensure the marketing of agricultural products 
under the best conditions, both home and foreign markets should be organised 
under the direction of a central organ created by the trade organisations of both 
employers and workers. 


——— Migrazioni interne e colonizzazione. Relazione presentata al Consiglio 
nazionale della C.N.S.F.A., Rome, 19382-X. Rome, Confederazione nazionale 
sindacati fascisti dell’Agricoltura, 1982. 73 pp. 

After a short account of agrarian reforms in Europe, and in particular of land 
settlement in Germany since the war, the author considers the Italian land develop- 
ment and settlement scheme, its progress, and its aims, in accordance with the 
ideas underlying the Fascist agrarian programme. 


Badische Landwirtschaftskammer. Landwirtschaftliche Betriebsverhdltnisse in 
Baden im Wirtschaftsjahr 1931-1932. Heft 7. Karlsruhe, 1983. 71 pp. 


Barkin, Solomon. The Older Worker in Industry. A Study of New York State 
Manufacturing Industries. A Report of the Joint Legislative Committee on Unem- 
ployment. Prepared under the Auspices of the Continuation Committee of the 
New York State Commission on Old Age Security. Albany, 1933. 467 pp., tables, 
charts. 

A detailed investigation into the employment situation of the older worker, 
compiled from data covering more than 350,000 employers in the manufacturing 
industries of New York State. The extent of the older worker's handicap in obtain- 
ing and holding a job is discussed at length ; among the factors considered are 
physiological and mental deterioration, employers’ hiring and discharging policies, 
characteristics of the older person as a worker, and trends in the age distribution 
of the employed. In the last part of the book the author discusses a programme 
for constructive action. 


Bastian, Maurice. La réglementation des conflits du travail dans la législation 
fasciste. Thése présentée a la Faculté de Droit de l’Université de Fribourg. Geneva, 
A. Julien, 1933. 233 pp. 

After analysing the procedure for the settlement of both individual and collec- 
tive industrial disputes in Italy, dwelling particularly on the Fascist tribunals 
for labour matters and their legal character, the author deals with their working 
and explains some of their decisions ; then, in order to emphasise the original 
character of the Italian system, he analyses briefly certain characteristic features 
of the legislations of some other countries. The work includes a full and useful 
bibliography. The author, it may be added, makes many references to the publica- 
tions of the International Labour Office. 


Boerenbond belge. Ligue des Paysans. Rapport, par Monscigneur LuyTGar- 
RENS. Evercice 1932. Louvain, 1933. 214 pp. 


Borel, J. L’expérience corporative en Italie. Lausanne, Payot, 1933. 129 pp. 2 frs. 
“ While endeavouring ”, the author says, “to remain within the limits of an 
objective judgment, equally far removed from blind enthusiasm and from sys- 
tematic disparagement, I wish, with the help of personal observations made during 
twelve years’ residence in Italy and several journeys to all parts of the country, 
to call attention to some characteristic aspects of Italian corporative organisation. ”’ 
Mr. Borel sees in peaceful collaboration through corporative methods on a 
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‘national basis an indispensable step towards a higher level of international. collab- 
oration, for it would be illogical to “ attempt to establish peace without, as long 
as peace does not reign within.”’ He considers, moreover, that the corporative 
order is “the only system that can restore economic and social peace to a world 
out of joint.” He adds, however, that “the dictatorial methods that have suc- 
ceeded in Italy would not be suitable elsewhere. Instead of starting from the top, 
the movement will be from below upwards, proceeding not through revolution 
but through a gradual evolution of existing institutions developed on corporative 
lines. ”’ 


Brucker, Ludwig. Die deutsche Sozialversicherung am Scheidewege. Stuttgart, 
W. Kohlhammer, 1933. 80 pp. 1 mark. 

The author, who is Commissary for the German Union of Local Sickness Insur- 
ance Funds, advocates a radical reform of the German social insurance system. In 
his opinion, a regrouping of social insurance institutions on an occupational basis 
would permit important economies. In addition, invalidity pensions, he considers, 
should be considerably reduced, in view of the serious financial situation of this 
branch of insurance ; its costs could moreover be lightened by raising the period 
of benefit payable by the sickness insurance funds from 26 to 52 weeks and making 
these funds responsible for the cost of medical (preventive or curative) treatment 
granted by the invalidity insurance institutions. The requisite means for the 
whole of the social insurance system, including accident insurance, would be supplied 
by a single contribution not exceeding 12.5 per cent. of wages, half paid by the 
insured and half by their employers. 


Budapester Handels- und Gewerbekammer. Ungarns Handel und Industrie 
im Jahre 1932. Budapest, 1933. 196 pp. 


Chirgwin, A. M. Tschekedi and his People. London, Livingstone Press, 1933. 
23 pp. 2d. 

A short personal study of Chief Tschekedi of Bechuanaland, written by a 
missionary in order to provide a background for the judgment by the public of 
the problems of Native administration, interest in which has been aroused in Great 
Britain and South Africa by a recent conflict of jurisdiction. 


Chmielenska, Marja. Ogrody dzialkowe w Polsce. Les jardins ouvriers en Pologne. 
Working Men’s Gardens in Poland. Warsaw, 1933. 338 pp. 


Clague, Ewan, and Powell, Webster. Ten Thousand Out of Work. Industrial 
Research Department, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania. Research Studies XXII. Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 19383. xvi + 188 pp. $2. 


The third of a series of studies on unemployment relief in Philadelphia. The 
first part deals with the employment experience of a representative sample of 
unemployed workers who applied for relief work to the Philadelphia Emergency 
Werk Bureau ; the second part describes the financial resources at the disposal of 
some typical workers’ families when unemployment began, and the manner in 
which these resources were spread over the unemployment period, i.e. down to 
the time of their application to the Bureau. 

The study is well documented and contains a large number of tables and dia- 


grams. 


Comité central des Armateurs de France. Annuaire de la Marine marchande 
1933. Arrété au 1° janvier 1933. Paris, Imprimerie Chaix, 1938. 1,101 + 126 pp. 


Confederazione nazionale fascista degli Agricoltori. Dieci anni di attivita 
sindacale, 1922-1932. Rome, 1988. xvi + 484 pp. 50 lire. 

This report, which includes a large number of statistical tables and diagrams, 
describes the origin, organisation, activities, and achievements of the Italian 
National Fascist Confederation of Agriculturists, its economic sections, and the 
economic and welfare institutions connected with it. 
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Craig, J. 1. Report of the Commission for the Study of Statistics of Consumption 
and of Carryover of Commodities. XXT* Session de I’Institut International de Sta- 
tistique, Mexico, 1983. The Hague, 1983. 14 pp. 


owski, Jan. Proba szacunku dochodow robotniczych z pracy w przemysle 
1928-1932. An Estimate of Earnings of the Working Class in Poland 1928-1932. 
Institute for Social Problems. Labour Market and Unemployment Series, No. 3. 
Warsaw, 1933. 


Didier, E. Maitrise. Legons d’économie industrielle et sociale, 4 l'usage des agents 
de matirise et des éléves des écoles @enseignement technique. Préface de Marcel Pavut. 
Bibliothéque de l’Usine. Paris, Editions de “ L’Usine”’, 1982. 223 pp. 18 frs. 

Mr. Didier, who is chief of the service for labour supply and social studies in 
the Pont-a-Mousson Blast Furnaces and Foundries Company, has collected in 
this volume the lessons on industrial and social economy given by him in 19382 
at the factory school for foremen in that town. They deal with the following 
subjects : production ; rationalisation ; the remuneration of labour ; the circulation 
of wealth ; bookkeeping, statistics, filing systems; consumption and the material 
conditions of the worker ; the worker ; the training of foremen, the chief foreman ; 
industrial accidents ; labour legislation ; welfare work ; the French iron and steel 


industry. 


Einsiedel, Horst von. Sind éffentliche Arbeiten ein Mittel der Konjunktur-Poli- 
tik ? Dargestellt auf Grund der Erfahrungen in den Vereinigten Staaten. Wirzburg, 
Konrad Triltsch, 1933. 1x + 118 pp. 

The author gives a historical account of public works in the United States. As 
such works meet with no opposition of a psychological order from the American 
people, they would, in the author’s opinion, have been still further developed 
if the efforts of the authorities had not been hampered by certain provisions of 
the United States Constitution, parliamentary customs, administrative delays, 
and the traditional division of powers between the Federal and the State Govern- 
ments. A large part of the work is devoted to a detailed analysis of the social, 
economic, and monetary aspects of public works. The author favours works on 
which the expenditure is, as far as possible, confined to labour costs. He does 
not consider that public works are a sure means of combating economic depressions 
due to cyclical fluctuations, because the causes of the latter do not appear to him 
to be sufficiently known. Public works, he thinks, can serve only to neutralise 
factors which aggravate the depression and are independent of the business cycle, 
arising out of the exaggerated and unjustifiable sensitiveness of the modern mon- 


etary organisation. 


Fees, Karl F. Das Verfahrensrecht der Sozialversicherung. Das Verfahren vor 
den Behérden der Reichsversicherungsordnung. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1933. 
vu + 250 pp. 

This well-arranged and well-documented book makes a careful and detailed 
analysis of the provisions of the German Social Insurance Code relating to procedure 
in litigation connected with social insurance claims. 


Fontégne, Julien. Essai de pédagogie professionnelle. Le probléme de la for- 
mation professionnelle et de Vapprentissage. Ses applications aux professions de la 
magonnerie. Paris, Editions de la Chambre d’Apprentissage de la Magonnerie, 
du Béton armé et des Fourfiisseurs de matériaux, 1933. 109 pp., illustr. 

The author makes a methodical study of the problems relating to practical 
apprenticeship, and vocational and technical training. He also deals with the 
question of the training of the teaching staff. He has drawn largely on the experi- 
ments in vocational training made in Switzerland, Austria, and Germany. He 
discusses the fundamental principles of modern apprenticeship for masons in 
Switzerland, motion study for the trade, the recruiting and training of the teaching 
staff, and the usefulness of apprentices’ psychotechnical certificates. With regard 
to Austria, the author examines the former curriculum of the Vienna Technical 
Continuation School for apprentices in the building industry and the new pro- 
gramme of studies which has just been adopted for an experimental period of 
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three years. He then gives a detailed account of apprenticeship, and the organi- 
sation of vocational training for apprentices, journeymen, and master masons in 
Germany. The book ends with some considerations on the means employed in that 
country to remedy unemployment and the measures taken to assist unemployed 


youths. 


Gabrovitz, Dr. Jézsef. A kédtelezd betegségi biztositds szolgdltatdsai ¢s a birdéi 
gyakorlat. Preface by Sandor Vatyi. Budapest, Karoly Kényvkiadévallalata, 
1982. 285 pp. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Proceedings and Reports from July 1932 
to June 1933. London, 1933. 


Gohr, A. Des régles applicables au Congo beige aux rapports de droit privé entre 
indigenes et non-indigéenes. Rapport présenté a l'Institut colonial international, 
Session 1988. Reprinted from the Revue mensuelle de doctrine et de jurisprudence 
coloniales. Brussels. 38 pp. 

In this interesting report Mr. Gohr examines from the standpoint of private 
law the problem of the relations between Natives and other persons in the Belgian 
Congo. The solutions he proposes are varied and flexible : sometimes it is the 
written law that should have precedence over Native custom (for instance in the 
case of marriage, property other than land occupied by Natives under the authority 
of a Native chief, contracts that the law considers binding, etc.) ; sometimes custom 
should apply (for instance in the case of land occupied by Natives under the author- 
ity of a Native chief, proof of obligations contracted by a registered Native and 
payments made to him, etc.). 

The problem examined is of the highest interest, because it constitutes one 
aspect of the more general question of the gradual but probably inevitable passing 
of Native populations from a system of custom to that of written law. 


Hauptverband der Industrie Osterreichs. Tédtigkeitsbericht iiber das erste 
Halbjahr 1933. Vienna, 1933. 47 pp., illustr. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Association. Digest of the 1933 Safety Convention 
and Annual General Meeting held at Toronto, 27 and 28 April 1933. 94 pp., illustr. 


Jenks, C. Wilfred. The Revision of International Labour Conventions. Oxford 
University Press. 64 pp. 

“If the law of nations is to serve satisfactorily the needs of our time”’, Mr. Jenks 
writes, “it must provide machinery for the adaptation, as necessary, of existing 
treaty obligations to changing political, social, economic and technological condi- 
tions.”” Taking this necessity into account, the International Labour Conference 
has introduced into its Conventions Articles providing for the possibility of revision, 
the history and application of which Mr. Jenks fully describes in this pamphlet. 
He considers whether the present procedure is sufficiently flexible to allow of the 
adaptation of International Labour Conventions to the very varied situations 
they cover. Without doubt, he thinks — and the modified form of the Revision 
Article approved by the Conference at its Seventeenth Session appears to confirm 
this view— it would be possible to modify the present procedure without abandoning 
its essential features. But in some cases a procedure very different from the present 
procedure seems necessary. As an example may be cited the modifications intro- 
duced in the Draft Conventions in conformity with Article 405, paragraph 3, of the 
Peace Treaty with regard to “ those countries in which climatic conditions, the im- 
perfect development of industrial organisation, or other special circumstances make 
the industrial conditions substantially different.” If they are not to serve as a 
pretext for impeding further social progress in the countries concerned, there should 
be some procedure for the reconsideration of the special-treatment Articles. The 
existing procedure of revision is ill-adapted to this purpose, since it implies the 
adoption of a new Convention requiring fresh ratifications by Members. Moreover, 
it is cumbrous as a method of making minor amendments in Conventions containing 
ap abundance of technical detail, such as the Protection against Accidents (Dockers) 
Convention, 1929-1982. Technical improvements, Mr. Jenks points out, may 
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make it desirable to modify such Conventions from time to time. The object of 
International Labour Conventions in these cases being to secure uniformity, it 
is not possible to exclude minor points. But it is desirable that, here also, it should 
be possible to adapt the texts to changing conditions. 


Knoll, Dr. E. Die Neuordnung der Kranken- und Knappschaftsversicherung. 
Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1933. 86 pp. 2.80 marks. 

The author, who is Councillor in the German Ministry of Labour, gives a suc- 
cinct and lucid analysis of the recent legislation on sickness insurance and miners’ 
insurance in Germany, and explains the reasons on which it is based and the aims 
of the National-Socialist Government. The texts of twenty-seven laws, orders, 
circulars, etc., are reproduced in the appendix. 


Krahalska, Halina, and Pruss, Stefan. Zycie bezrobotnych. Badania ankietowe. 
Life of the Unemployed. Questionary Data. Institute for Social Problems. Labour 
Market and Unemployment Series, No. 2. Warsaw, 1933. x + 110 pp. 

Analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVII, No. 12, 18 September 
1938, pages 395-396. 


Kurnatowski, Jerzy. Wspolczesne idee spoleczne. Warsaw, H. J. Chankowskiego, 
1983. 181 pp. 4 zloty. 


Study on the social theories of the present day. 


Lévy, Emmanuel. Les fondements du droit. Bibliothéque de philosophie con- 
temporaine. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1933. 169 pp. 15 frs. 

Mr. Emmanuel Lévy, who is Professor in the University of Lyons, has collected 
in this volume full of suggestive ideas a number of his articles and studies on the 
foundations of law. 


McCormick, T. C. Farm Standards of Living in Faulkner County, Arkansas. 
University of Arkansas, College of Agriculture, Agriculture Experiment Station. 
Bulletin No. 279. Fayetteville, Arkansas, 1932. 39 pp. 

Describes a number of unselected farm families, their incomes, home surround- 
ings, expenditures, social activities, and other phases of their standard of living, 
in an area representative of a large part of Arkansas. The data for this study 
apply to the year 1924 ; although somewhat out of date at the time of publication, 
it was considered that the findings were of sufficient historical and descriptive 
value to be of interest. 


Molinari, A. La statistica delle spese di distribuzione. XXI¢ Session de I’Institut 
International de Statistique, Mexico, 1933. The Hague, 1933. 22 pp. 


—— Projet @une méthode internationale uniforme pour les statistiques des 
migrations. XXI° Session de |’Institut international de Statistique, Mexico, 1983. 
The Hague, 1983. 21 pp. 

Plan for an international method of compiling migration statistics based on 
the resolutions of the International Conference on Migration Statistics held at the 
International Labour Office, 38-7 October 1982 (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 1, January 1933, pages 1-24). 


National Council of Jewish Women. A Guide for the Organisation of Leisure- 
Time Activities. New York, 1933. 26 pp. 


National “ Safety First”’ Association. Report of Proceedings of the National 
Safety Congress, 1933, held in London, 24-26 May. London, 1983. 72 pp. 5s. 


National Urban League. The Forgotten Tenth. An Analysis of Unemployment 
among Negroes in the United States and its Social Costs, 1932-1933. The Colour 
Line Series, No. 1. New York, 1983. 63 pp. 35 cents. 

This book was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVIII, 
No. 4, 28 October 1938, page 124. 
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Nederlandsche Vakcentrale. Jaarsverslag (vanaf de oprichting tot 31 December 
1932). Utrecht. 162 pp. 


Nicol, Dr. Kurt. Die Staublunge der Flussspatarbeiter, zugleich ein Beitrag zu 
der Frage Staublunge und Staublungentuberkulose. Verdffentlichungen aus der 
Gewerbe- und Konstitutionspathologie. Herausgegeben von L. AscHorr, M. 
Borst, M. B. Scumrpt, und L. Picx. Geleitet von W. Kock. Heft XXXIV, 
Band 8, Heft 2. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1988. 64 pp., illustr. 15 marks. 


An interesting study of silicosis due to fluor-spar (calcium fluoride) among 
workers employed in mines and in undertakings for grinding this product. 

The author reproduces in detail the clinical and radiographic data in 13 cases 
observed by him, and the results of the post mortem in 2 of these cases. He also 
gives the results of a series of examinations. After defining the characteristic 
features of silicosis due to fluor-spar as compared with silicosis due to other substan- 
ces, the author describes the pathogenesis and the nature of this affection, the 
development of which is rapid and serious with a tendency to complication by 
tuberculosis. 


Norges Rederforbund. Bereining angaende forbundets virksomhet i perioden 
Iste juli 1922-30 juni 1933 med fortegnelse over styre, kretsinndeling innmeldte 
medlemmer og tannasje. Oslo. 108 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Norwegian Shipowners’ Association for the period 
1 July 1932 to 30 June 1933, containing information on its executive organisation, 
regional structure, new members, and tonnage. 


Office coopératif belge. Compte rendu du XX™* Congrés a Anvers les 17 et 
et 18 juin 1933. Brussels, 1933. 186 pp. 12 fr. 


Orszigos Mezégazdasigi Kamara. Az Orszdgos Mezdgasdasigi Kamara évi 
jelentése, az 1933. évi junius hé 20-iki. kézgyiilése elé. Budapest, “ Patria”, 1933. 
808 pp. 


Annual report of the Hungarian Chamber of Agriculture. A chapter deals 
with the activities of the section for labour questions, and gives statistics on wages 
and information concerning unemployment among agricultural workers. 


Pauwels, Henri. Quadragesimo Anno et l’action syndicale chrétienne. Reprinted 
from the Revue du Travail, October 1983. 15 pp. 


At a meeting of the leaders of the international Christian trade union movement, 
Albert Thomas, first Director of the International Labour Office, described the 
Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno as “a document which, in its criticisms, undoubt- 
edly goes as far and even much further than many known documents, and at the 
same time, in its constructive proposals, shows all the necessary prudence and 
reserve’, Starting from this pronouncement, Mr. Pauwels shows how Christian 
trade unionism has adapted its programme and activities to the instructions 
contained in papal documents, and especially in the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno. Special sections of his article deal in this connection with the dignity of 
human labour and the normal development of human personality by the just 
satisfaction of the workers’ material, intellectual, and moral needs, the right of 
private property, the organisation of systematic collaboration of classes both in 
the undertaking and in the trade, and the improvement of international organisa- 
tion and legislation ; they lead to the conclusion that a comparison of the items 
in the programme of the Christian trade unions with the text of the Encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno shows the orientation of the social and economic policy of 
the former to be — as indeed it has long been — in full accord with the spirit 
of the instructions and recommendations of the latter. With regard to Belgian 
social policy, Mr. Pauwels, who is President of the Confederation of Belgian Chris- 
tian Trade Unions, says that it may be asked whether the Christian trade union 
programme can be carried out. In his opinion this is possible. Certain points in the 
programme have already been partially solved, as, for instance, the problem of 
wages and labour protection. Much has been done also in connection with the 
protection of the family, unemployment insurance and sikness insurance, the 
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protection of small savings, the reduction of hours of work, Sunday rest, occu- 
pational and technical training and training in domestic economy, etc. 

There remains to be dealt with the great question of economic reform. The 
economic and social world is reorganising in various ways, and abuses arising from 
the intervention of the State in economic and industrial activities are now frequently 
pointed out, especially by employers. This and the will of the workers to parti- 
cipate actively in economic life and in the management of undertakings point to 
the advent of reforms which will be incorporated in the framework of the general 
organisation advocated by the Christian trade unions. These reforms, as they 
develop, will inevitably lead to the organisation of occupations and professions 
and a decentralisation of the powers of the State. 


Piekalkiesicz, J. La statistique de l’activité économique des entreprises d’ Etat, 
des provinces et des communes. XXI° Session de l'Institut International de Statis- 
tique, Mexico, 1933. The Hague, 1933. 129 pp. 


Pinot, Maurice. La semaine de 40 heures, le chémage et les prix. Une enquéte 
auprés de la production francaise. Paris, Société d’Etudes et d’Informations éco- 
nomiques, 1933. v1 + 142 pp. 5 frs. 


In this work, as Mr. Francois Herbette, Director of the Society for Economic 
Studies and Information, points out in the preface, the author has aimed at col- 
lecting data that “ will enable every Frenchman to form a considered judgment 
on the question whether the application of the 40-hour week in his country would 
ensure appreciable advantages or whether it would open the door to a national 
danger. ”’ 

After drawing a distinction between the 40-hour week and short time and 
recalling the discussions both national and international on the subject, Mr. Pinot 
examines the probable effects of the proposed measure on the labour market on 
the one hand, and on the price level on the other ; then, from the facts and figures 
cited, he draws certain conclusions and defines the attitude that, in his opinion, 
France should adopt towards the problem of the 40-hour week. In the first chapter 
he disputes the estimates made regarding the amount of re-employment that the 
40-hour week would permit ; he contends that they are generally based on purely 
theoretical calculations, which do not take into account the difficulties of a practical 
order that the proposed reform would encounter. He reaches the conclusion that 
the 40-hour week would not be an effective remedy for the present unemployment 
crisis. In the second chapter he argues that there is no justifiable ground for the 
introduction in France of the 40-hour week as a lasting reform designed to combat 
permanent unemployment due to excessive mechanisation The two subsequent 
chapters contain abundant data on the rise of prices (cost prices, wholesale and 
retail prices) that would result from the application of the 40-hour week. For 
82 out of the 34 industries studied the minimum rise in prices would be over 10 
per cent. (varying between 10 and 18 per cent.). 

The author reaches the following conclusions : from the economic standpoint 
the effects of the 40-hour week would be very dangerous, particularly in France ; 
considered from the social standpoint, the proposed reform might increase unem- 
ployment, speed up the rural exodus, increase foreign immigration, and over- 
burden the middle class by lowering their purchasing power ; from the financial 
standpoint it would be seriously detrimental to public finance and private saving. 
He hopes, therefore, that the responsible authorities will not expose France to 
the risks that, in his opinion, the adoption of the 40-hour week would involve, 


Platzer, H. Zur Statistik der Fertigwarenpreise. XXI* Session de |’Institut 
International de Statistique, Mexico, 1988. The Hague, 1983. 9 pp. 


Poblete Troncoso, Moisés. La politica agraria en Hispano-américa. Sociedad 
para el progreso social. Grupo nacional espafiol de la Asociacién internacional 
del mismo nombre. No. 83. Madrid, 1988. 19 pp. 1.50 pesetas. 

Study on land tenure in the Latin-American countries before and during the 
Spanish occupation and since the wars of independence ; the author also gives a 
brief account of agrarian policy in these countries at the present day, dwelling in 
particular on the Mexican experience. 
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Pohl, Dr. Jos. Vylidnovani Venkova v Cechdéch v obdobi 1850-1930. Prague, 
Masarykova akademie prace, 1932. 149 pp., maps. 


Resch, Dr. Josef. Die Arbeitslosenversicherung in Osterreich. Vienna, Typogra- 
phische Anstalt, 1932. 89 pp. 

A chronological account of the different legislative measures applied in Austria 
in the sphere of unemployment insurance and unemployment relief. In the intro- 
duction, the author traces the characteristic features of the system of unemployment 
insurance and relief in operation and makes some criticisms and suggestions. 


Save the Children Fund. Unemployment and the Child. Being the Report on an 
Enquiry conducted by the Save the Children Fund into the Effects of Unemployment 
on the Children of the Unemployed and on Unemployed Young Workers in Great 
Britain. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans Green, 1938. 137 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Contains the report of the Committee set up in November 1932 by the Save 
the Children Fund of Great Britain to enquire into the effects of unemployment 
on the children of the unemployed and on unemployed young workers. A question- 
naire was sent to education officers, medical officers of health, teachers, women’s 
and other organisations, and many individuals with special knowledge of one or 
other of the aspects of the problem, in some 180 towns and counties. The report 
considers the effects of unemployment on the morale of the unemployed, on juvenile 
crime, and on the nutrition of the children. A chapter deals with the provision of 
school meals in different localities. The evidence collected shows that the incidence 
of malnutrition increased in 1931 as compared with 1925. Moreover, it is pointed 
out, the report reflects in the main conditions as they were in 1931 before the 
cuts in unemployment benefit proposed under the National Economy Act, 1931, 
and the Anomalies Act, 1981, came into force, and before the Need Test was 
operative. 

The appendices contain, among other information, data showing the relation 
between unemployment, the birth rate, and infant mortality, and some selected 
family budgets. 


Simon, Paul. Le chémage luxembourgeois. Reprinted from the Annales de 
la Société scientifique de Bruzelles (Série D, Sciences économiques, Vol. LIII), 
January-March 1933. 47 pp., tables, diagrams. 


Describes the general economic situation and the organisation of unemployment 
relief in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, and the changes since 1919 in the com- 
position of the labour supply, including the foreign element. The diagrams and 
statistical tables which are included add to the value of the study. 


Sladowsky, Hans Georg. Die Rechtslage bei Vereinbarung und Ausfiihrung 
gesetzwidriger Mehrarbeit. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der juristischen 
Doktorwiirde der Hohen Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der 
Universitat Freiburg i. Br. K6nigsberg, Schulz, 1932. v + 64 pp. 


After defining the term “ additional work ” (Mehrarbeit), the author describes 
the development of the regulation of hours of work in Germany and draws a dis- 
tinction between legal additional work and that worked contrary to the provisions 
of the law or the collective agreement. He indicates the consequences in criminal 
and civil law of illegal additional work, and examines the question of the validity 
or non-validity of collective agreements containing illegal provisions and their 
effects on the working conditions of wage earners. 


Strasburger, Marja. Enseignement ménager en Pologne. Preface by Marja 
Karczewska. Conseil supérieur d’enseignement ménager des femmes (Rada 
Naczelna Gospodarczego Wyksztalcenia Kobiet). Warsaw, “ Ksiegarnia Rolnicza”’, 
1933. 88 pp., illustr. 

Traces the development of education in domestic economy in Poland during 
the last fifty years, describes in detail the methods employed in the schools, and 
indicates the principal training schools. The greater part of the book deals with 
the teaching of domestic economy in rural districts, and contains information 
on women’s clubs, on courses conducted by travelling instructors on health, poultry 
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farming, dairy work, horticulture, etc. The work contains a bibliography of 
Polish publications on the subject, and an index of domestic economy schools, 
institutions, and associations. 


Suomen Osuuskauppojen Keskuskunta. Neutral Co-operative Movement in 
Finland. Its Tasks and Place in the Community. Helsingfors, 1933. 64 pp. 

Describes the nature, objects, and activities of the co-operative societies affili- 
ated to the Finnish Co-operative Wholesale Society (supply of domestic and 
agricultural requisites ; marketing of certain kinds of agricultural produce ; bank- 
ing ; insurance, etc.), and their relations with other forms of co-operative organisa- 
tion. In a chapter entitled “ Neutral Co-operation as an Ideal Movement for 
Culture ”’, there is an account of co-operative educational work which is not con- 
fined to co-operative questions, but aims at increasing general and professional 


knowledge. 


Sydenstricker, Edgar. Health and Environment. New York, London, McGraw- 
Hill, 1983. xm + 217 pp. 

One of a series of monographs prepared under the direction of the American 
President’s Research Committee on Social Trends. The work is in six chapters 
dealing respectively with : (1) health, heredity, environment ; (2) the nature and 
extent of ill-health in the United States ; (8) geographic environment ; (4) urban 
and rural environment ; (5) economic status ; (6) social environment ; (7) occupa- 
tional environment ; (8) the trend of mortality ; (9) environmental changes and 
health ; (10) genetic aspects of trends in mortality. 


Syndicat du Nord. Société d’assurance mutuelle contre les accidents du travail. 
Compte rendu sur les travaux du Service de la prévention des accidents du travail au 
cours de année 1932. Exercice 1931. Roubaix, 1933. 71 pp., diagrams. 


Tassinari, Giuseppe. Problemi della agricoltura italiana. Rome, Confedera- 
zione Nazionale Fascista degli Agricoltori, 1932. vu + 164 pp. 15 lire. 


Reproduces the speeches and reports made during the period 1930-1933 by Mr. 
Tassinari, President of the Italian National Confederation of Fascist Agriculturists, 
on agricultural problems and cognate questions in Italy, in particular corporations 
and customs policy, the wheat problem, and the proposed law on land improvement. 


Tawney, R. H. Land and Labour in China. London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1932. 207 pp. 

A reprint, with corrections and additions, of a memorandum prepared by the 
author for the Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations held at Shanghai 
in November 1931. A chapter has been added on “ Politics and Education ”’. 


Tissembaum, Mariano R. La legislacién del trabajo en México. Santa Fé, 
Imprenta de la Universidad, 1933. 127 pp. 

After examining the movement for the codification of social legislation through- 
out the world and describing the social principles embodied in the Mexican 
Constitution, the author makes a systematic study of the provisions contained 
in the different sections of the Mexican Federal Labour Code adopted in August 
1931. 


Trades Union Congress General Council. The General Council's Report to the 
Sizty-Fifth Annual Congress, Brighton, 4-9 September 1933. London, Co-operative 
Printing Society, 1933. 165 pp. 


Ustredni svaz Ceskoslovenskych Druzstev. Dilo Druistevni Svépomoci. Jubi- 
lejni spis k XXV. Vyroéi Zaloteni Ustredniho svazu Ceskoslovenskych Druistev 
v Praze. Prague. 504 pp., illustr. 

This volume, which was published on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Central Union of Czechoslovak Co-operative Societies, gives an account 
of the development, present position and activities of the affiliated co-operative 
societies. It contains numerous tables, diagrams, and illustrations. 
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Vallone, Dr. Giovanni. La pubblica assistenza e beneficenza. Norme legislative 
vigenti. Coordinate ed aggiornate. Turin, Chiantore, 1982. 506 pp. 40 lire. 

This compilation contains the texts of the laws on public assistance in Italy : 
laws on public benevolent institutions, charitable organisations and religious 
bodies, hospitals, maternity and infant welfare, the care of the insane, etc. The 
volume, which should be extremely useful to all who wish to study this legislation, 
which, like most legislations on assistance, is very complex, ends with chronologi- 
cal and subject indexes which will enable the reader to find easily the information 
desired. 


Willandt, O. W. Suomen Pienviljelijdin Taloudesta. Taloudellisen Neuvotte- 
lukunnan julkaisuja 19. Helsingfors, Valtioneuvoston Kirjapaino, 19382. 181 pp., 
tables, map. 

The material for this work on the economic position of small farms in Finland 
was collected during 1929 and 1930 by means of an enquiry covering 711 small 

tt farms in different parts of the country. The study contains 54 statistical 
tables relating to economic questions (wheat acreage, production of cereals and 
fodder plants, cattle breeding, forestry, agricultural equipment and housing, invest- 
ment of capital, consumption and sale of products, debts, taxes, etc.). In view 
of the fact that 75 per cent. of the farms in Finland are small farms (0.5 to 10 hec- 
tares), which yield approximately half the agricultural produce of the country, 
the work is of great interest to anyone wishing to estimate the results of the Finnish 
agricultural and land settlement policy. 


Zaklad ubezpieczen spolecznych wojewodstua slaskiego. IX. Sprawozdanie 
zakladu Ubezpieczenia od wypadkéw i Zakladu Ubezpieczenia na wypadek inwalidztwa 
w Kroélewskie] Hucie za rok 1931. Krélewska Huta, L. Nowak, 1932. 93 pp., 
diagrams. 
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ERRATA 


1933, Vol. XXVII 
No. 5, May: “ Unemployment Benefits and Measures for Occupying 
the Unemployed in Great Britain. ” 


Page 604, line 4 from end of page: for “ 11,880,000” read : 
111,380,000. 


1933, Vol. XXVIII 


No. 1, July : “‘ Some Recent Censuses or Estimates of Unemployment. ””. 
Page 47, table, heading of last column : for ‘“ Number employed ” 
read : Number unemployed. 


No. 3, September 1933: ‘‘ Wages and Hours of Work in the Coal- 
Mining Industry in 1931.” 


Page 386, opposite “ France ”, delete the references to footnote ® 
in columns (8) and (9). 
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